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SEND NO MONEY. 


Just cut this outand mail it to us 
with your name and sddress dis- 
tinetly written, also n une of your 
nearest express office and we 
will send free to examiue this 
Magnificent Ladies’ Neck 
Searf made of finest quality 
French Black Lynx. 

The fur isof fluffy nature, 
wears well and is fully 
guaranteed. 

Scarf measures about’54 
inches long, including the 
tails, and is about 6 iuches 
wide. inthe back. 

It has six (6) large fall 
tails 12 inches loug and is 
orn vuoented with handsome 
neck chain to fusten it with. 

emember you run no risk 
whatever. We send she scarf 
to your nearest ex press office, 
all charges prepaid by us. 

You ean examine it, try it. on 
and if you don't think it is as good as you 
ean buy from your local dealer for $5.00all 
you have to do is refuse it and the ageut 
will return it to us without a ceut of ex- 
pense to you. 

If you like it pay the agent only : 
$1.95 and you will have the greatest bargain you ever saw. 


The Florodora Scarf Only $1.95 


We are selling these scarfs at thie price to intro- 
duce our new and complete Fail and Winter Catalogue ot 
Trimmed Hats, Millinery, Cloaks, Furs, etc., which will be 
sent free to any address upon application. 

If there is no express office convenient to you we 
will send the scarf by muil, postage paid, for $1.95 and 
will promptly and cheerfully refund the money if you are 
not satisfied with your purchase. Address 


CHICAGO MAIL ORDER & MILLINERY CO. 
In our new building, N. W. Cor. State and Monroe, Chicago. 


“Monte Carlo” 


The handsomest 
and best fitting gar- 
ment in America for 


the money. 
No. 685— This 
stylish gar- 
ment, made 
thirty inches 
long from 
fine Wool 
lined -with 


Kersey, 
Quaran- 
teed satin, beautifully 
made and elegautly 
finished. Exactly as 
illustrated. 


only 910.00 


Send for ony Special Catalogue No, 200, It-is Free. 


AMERICAN CLOAK 


174 State Street, CHICAGO. 
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At the Museum of Fine 419, SYewH, 


By Sir Edward Coley Burne-Jones. 


See page 167. 
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O all appearances the first effort 

of the president of the United 

States to bring together the in- 

dustrial belligerents in the coal 

strike and induce conciliation and 
compromise ended in absolute failure. 
The White House conferences, with their 
hopeful preliminaries and disappointing 
ending, constituted one of the most ex- 
traordinary and dramatic eposides in 
American industrial history. Even if it 
had been possible for the matter to end 
there, such object lessons, history teaches 
us, are never lost. We know what fanati- 
cism and Bourbonism have invariably pro- 
duced in the past, and only the superficial 
imagine that abuse of bare legal rights 
or vested interests will be acquiesced in 
by a modern democracy. 

It is in the name of the people—“the 
third party”—that the Pennsylvania sen- 
ators and chief exc2utive, and, later, Pres- 
ident Roosevelt, entreated the operators of 
the Pennsylvania mines to sink personal 
considerations, recede from extreme posi- 
tions, and make such concessions to the 
striking miners as would end the stubborn 
contest and avert a coal famine. Mr. 
Mitchell, in behalf of the strikers, repeated 
his offer to refer the issues of the strike 
to arbitration, and at the White House 
conferences he proposed the appointment 
by the president of a commission to inves- 
tigate and pass upon the demands of the 
miners. The operators rejected all pro- 
posals involving the slightest concession 
from their side. “Unconditional surren- 
der”, was their curt and defiant response 
to all suggestions of compromise, except- 
ing a vague promise of submitting future 
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“grievances” which employer and employe 
at any mine should fail to adjust to the 
district court of common pleas. 

In their turn, the operators denounced 
the miners’ organization as a lawless and 
anarchical body, and demanded federal 
prosecution, by injunction and otherwise, 
of this alleged conspiracy in restraint of 
trade as well as the ordering of federal 
troops into the anthracite region to protect 
the mines and the men at work in them 
already or anxious to resume work, but 
deterred (as alleged) by fear of violence 
and vengeance. But the governor of Penn- 
sylvania had been giving the operators 
ample military protection, and no occasion 
for federal intervention was deemed to 
have arisen. Some violence there had been, 
but the leaders of the strikers earnestly 
counseled respect for the law and the peace 
of the state, and the overwhelming ma- 
jority of the strikers are law-abiding and 
orderly. 

The question everywhere was—What 
next? Have the people no right which the 
contending parties, especially the operators, 
are bound to respect? Is it possible that 
so great a wrong can exist without a rem- 
edy to fit the case? Is there no principle 
of law or equity that, if immz-diately 
and courageously applied, woula afford 
relief ? 

A number of radical suggestions were 
made, including the seizure of the mines 
by the state or the nation under eminen* 
domain and their operation by the public 
authorities; a receivership to operate the 
mines pending an agreement between the 
titular parties to the dispute; compulsory 
arbitration, etc. The operators had been 
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avcused of maintaining an unlawful and 
pernicious trust, and the Sherman anti- 
trust law, it was argued, might be in- 
voked against them. The public and the 
press (with but few exceptions) were on 
the side of the strikers, and the position 
of the operators was severely condemned. 
How this untenable position affected 
popular and even critical and scientific 
opinion may be judged by the following 
collection of recent items, symptomatic of 
the drift of things, which we copy from 
the Chicago Evening Post’s editorial page: 


The New York Democrats adopt a plank 
demanding national ownership and opera- 
tion of the coal mines on the ground that 
fuel, like water, is a public necessity which 
cannot be left to private discretion or 
caprice. 

Dr. Edward E. Hale declares himself in 
favor of “the inevitable solution”—the 
“control or practical ownership” of the 
mines by the state or ultimately by the 
nation. 

A Republican senatorial convention 
in Massachusetts unanimously demands 
measures for the appointment of a receiv- 
ership to operate the mines for the public. 

The Real Estate Board of Chicago 
adopts a resolution urging, as a last resort, 
“such legal or other methods as will insure 
the operation of the mines for the benefit 
of the people until such time as a settle- 
ment shall be effected”. 

A Republican assembly (that of Ohio) 
adopts an amendment to a municipal code 
bill providing for compulsory arbitration 
of differences between street railway com- 
panies and their employes. 

An individualistic economist and dis- 
tinguished professor F. . B. Clark, of Co- 
lumbia) suggests legislation restricting the 
right of employers to dismiss workmen, 
and providing for a certain form of com- 
pulsory arbitration. 

A conference of Methodist ministers 
recommends operation of the mines by the 
government in the interest of the public. 
Another Methodist body favors the ap- 
pointment by the president of a committee 
of mediation. 

Mass meetings demand intervention by 
the president or congress, and the passage 
of new laws for controlling public utilities. 

A justice of the supreme court (Justice 
Brewer) of the United States proposes 
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compulsory arbitration, and bishops, legis- 
lators and large employers of labor indorse 
the recommendation. 

The American Federation of Catholic 
Societies is circulating a petition begging 
the president to mediate between the 
miners and the operators. 

Fortunately, on the day these pages 
went to press, the situation had completely 
changed. Leaders on both sides of the 
conflict had been brought to an agreement 
to submit to arbitration by a committee 
of seven, including Carroll D. Wright, 
commissioner of labor, as recorder. Com- 
ment upon this coutcome of one of our 
most extraordinary industrial conflicts 
must be reserved until next month. 

an all 
Trusts and the Tariff 

The natural emergence of the tariff in 
its relation to the trusts—or the trusts in 
their relation to the tariff—as the vital, 
overshadowing issue of the congressional 
campaign (now over) has been_described 
in these pages. Hardly any other question 
has been discussed, though the platforms 
have duly referred to the Philippines and 
other national topics. Naturally enough, 
the discussion has centered around Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s direct and remarkable 





BY ALL MEANS SUPPRESS ANARCHY 


But first find your anarchist. 
—Chicago Daily News, 
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contributions to the political literature on 
the tariff and the trusts. His views on 
the trust problem, we have seen, have re- 
ceived ro support in the Democratic and 
independent press, and but half-hearted 
indorsement from the majority of the in- 
fluential Republican papers. Since the 
delivery of the addresses on trust regula- 
tion by federal legislation, under a con- 
stitutional amendment if necessary, the 
president has definitely declared his po- 
sition on the question of tariff revision in 
the two aspects in which it has presented 
itself—namely: tariff revision in order to 
get rid of duties that are no longer needed 
either for protection or for revenue, to 
promote foreign trade by increasing our 
imports and thus inducing enlarged de- 
mand for our own products abroad, and 
to relieve the American consumer of the 
burden of high prices; and, in the second 
place, tariff revision as a means of pre- 
venting extortion and artificial monopoly 
by the powerful combinations. 

Most Democrats and Republicans of the 
Governor Cummins type believe that the 
high tariff affords shelter to monopoly, 
and they consequently demand the calling 
in of foreign competition to do the work 
which the combinations prevent domestic 
competition from doing. This is the real 
meaning of “the Iowa idea”, subscribed to 
by the Idaho and (with an “if”) by the 
Connecticut Republicans. But other Re- 
publicans assert that the tariff does not 
(though it conceivably might) shelter 
monopoly, and that it would be disastrous 
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to attempt to curb or punish or disarm 
the trusts by depriving them of protection. 
In a careful address delivered at De- 
troit, President Roosevelt took the ground 
that the trusts and 
tariff questions 
must be kept apart, 
and that tariff re- 
form offered no 
remedy for the evils 
connected with 
trusts. Mr. Roose- 
velt admitted that, 
where an industry 
was actually mo- 
nopolized, all do- 
mestic competition 
being throttled by 
a trust or a few 
trusts, the with- 
drawal of protec- 
tion from that in- 
dustry was _ per- 
fectly proper and consistent with the 
principle of the tariff. But no Amer- 
ican industry, he proceeded to argue, 
was so monopolized. Even in the steel 
industry the trust controlled no more than 
sixty per cent of the output. If protection 
were withdrawn from that industry, the 
trust would doubtless suffer and be com- 
pelled to reduce prices, but it could stand 
this reduction, and foreign competition 
wonld not destroy it. But what would 
happen to the independent, the “weaker”, 
manufacturers? Would not free trade 
cripple or even ruin them? And what 
would be the effect of this measure on the 
labor employed in the industry? In short, 
free trade or low duties on goods but par- 
tially monopolized would, according to the 
president, injure the independent manu- 
facturers and the workmen far more than 
it would injure the trust. Hence protec- 
tion must be left intact where it is needed, 
and the evil of monopoly cured in some 
other way, by regulation, publicity, ete. 
This argument is met by the advocates 
of the free trade or revenue-tariff remedy 
for trusts in the following way: It is 
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pure assumption, they say, that the inde- 
pendent manufacturers are weaker than 
a trust competing with them, and it is also 
mere assumption that labor needs protec- 
tion against the less efficient and econom- 
ically dearer (though apparently cheaper) 
labor of old-world countries. Trusts are 
supposed to be efficient and superior to 
small corporations; if, then, in spite of 
this alleged superiority, the “weaker” 
manufacturers successfully compete with 
them, does it not follow that they have 
nothing to fear from foreign competition, 
and that they, too, have outlived the need 
of protection? This reasoning is well in- 
dicated in the subjoined comment of the 
non-partisan Journal of Commerce, a New 
York paper of tariff-reform proclivities: 
In discussing the effects of tariff reduc- 
tion upon trusts the president begs every 
question at issue. He assumes that the 
industries need all their present protec- 
tion, and that its reduction would close 
their works and throw their hands out of 
employment. But what we know of the 
costs of production here and abroad, and 
what we see of American manufacturers 
exporting their goods to every quarter of 
the globe, indicates that in many lines the 
United States can meet foreign competi- 
tion with little or no protection. The 
effect of the high duty is to ex: lude foreign 
competition with industries that are con- 
solidating to suppress domestic competi- 
tion, enabling them to get a higher price 
at home than they are glad to accept 
abroad. If the foreign price affords a 
profit, the home price is extortionate; if 
the goods are sold abroad at a loss, the for- 
eign trade is not profitable to the country. 
The question whether the protective 
tariff shelters or breeds monopoly, coupled 
with the proposal to deprive monopolized 
industries of protection, has already had 
some startling effects. One of these is the 
declination by Speaker Henderson of a 
nomination for congress from the district 
he has represented for twenty years. His 
reason as formally given is that his con- 
stituency favored “free trade poison” as 
a cure for trusts, and he was out of sym- 
pathy with them, and could not stand on 
the Iowa platform as interpreted by the 
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dominant Republican element. The sin- 
cerity of this explanation has been ques- 
tioned, but Gen. Henderson insists that 
no other motive had in the least influenced 
his extraordinary action. The speaker’s 
withdrawal was wholly unexpected, and it 
caused a profound sensation. The differ- 
ences among the lowa Republicans were 
not known to be so’ serious and irreconcil- 
able as to necessitate an open breach be- 
tween the speaker and those led by Gov- 
ernor Cummins and Senator Dolliver. 
Many Iowans deny that the differences are 
serious, but no other reasonable explana- 
tion has been presented to account for 
Gen. Henderson’s extraordinary course. 
The Democratic candidate for congress 
in the speaker’s district is ex-Governor 
Horace Boies, an able champion of the 
idea denounced by Gen. Henderson as the 
administering of free-trade poison to cure 
the trust evil. 

With regard to tariff revision per se, 
irrespective of its connection with trusts, 
the situation is decidedly mixed. There 
are those who favor revision of a number 
of important schedules, on the ground that 
the industries covered by them have out- 
grown the need of protection; there are 
those who preach the doctrine of “let well 





TARIFF REVISION 


Uncle Sam—I want these cut over and made up to-date; thought 
I'd better hurry "em back to the tailor that made ’em. 
—Minneapolis Journal, 
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enough alone”, and who fear that any 
attempt at revision would disturb com- 
merce and end the regime of prosperity. 
One formidable faction insists on limiting 
tariff reduction to the method of recip- 
rocity—that is, of “employing” schedules 
to obtain equivalent concessions, instead 
of repealing them. President Roosevelt 
has declared himself in favor of non-par- 
tisan revision. “Political” tariffs do not 
stand, yet the country needs stability and 
fixedness of economic policy. In the pres- 
ident’s words: 


Continual sweeping changes in such a 
tariff, touching so intimately the commer- 
cial interests of the nation which stands 
as one of the two or three greatest in the 
whole industrial world, cannot but be dis- 
astrous. Yet, on the other hand, where 


the industrial needs of the nation shift as 
rapidly as they do with us, it is a matter 
of prime importance that we should be 
able to readjust our economic policy as 
rapidly as possible and with as little fric- 
tion as possible to these needs. 


Mr. Roosevelt therefore avows a pref- 
erence for “action after preliminary in- 
quiry by and upon the findings of a body 
of experts of such high character and 
ability that they could be trusted to deal 
with the subject purely from the stand- 
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point ofour business and industrial needs”. 
The tariff commission plan is not new. 
It has been advocated in congress, and, in 
a limited way, tried in the early eighties. 
It is feared that congress would pay little 
attention to the recommendations of an 
expert commission. ‘The question is es- 
sentially political, since even the principle 
of protection is challenged by the Demo- 
crats and revenue-tariff advocates, and it 
is well-nigh impossible to take it out of 
partisan contention. Even in the Repub- 
lican press serious doubt is expressed as 
to the practicability of the commission 
plan, while the Democratic and indepen- 
dent papers are generally hostile to it. 


bal 
The Rise in Prices 

In the presidential campaign of 1896, it 
will be recalled, the question of low prices 
was a prominent feature of the great de- 
bate between the bimetallists and the gold 
monometallists. That there had been a 
fall in the prices of most commodities was 
generally admitted; the dispute turned 
on the cause of that condition. Were 
commodities cheap, and profits low, be- 
cause money was dear and scarce? Or 
was the cheapness of commodities due to 
invention, improved processes: of produc- 
tion and abundance? Upon the answer 
depended one’s view of the financial issue 
then paramount. 

What a change we have witnessed in the 
few years that have passed since that 
memorable campaign! At present prices 
are high “all along the line’—in many 
cases so high that consumers are making 
loud protests and attributing the rise to 
artificial manipulation, trusts and the 
high tariff. The advance has been steady 
since 1897, and it is a serious question 
whether the high water mark has been 
reached. If, as many assert, “natural 
causes” have wrought the changes, what 
are these causes, and how long will they 
remain in operation ? 

Commissioner Carroll D. Wright, of the 
federal bureau of labor statistics, has made 
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an investigation into the subject of prices 
and demonstrated the fact of the alleged 
advance beyond contradiction. With 100 
as the “base price” (that is, the average 
wholesale price of commodities), the com- 
missioner shows that in several large 
classes of commodities fluctuations have 
occurred as follows since 1890 inclusive: 


7 Metals 
Farm Food, Clothsand Fueland and im- 
products Etc, clothing lighting plement: 


1890 ...110.0 112.4 113.5 104.7 119.2 
1891 ...121.5 115.7 111.3 102.7 111.7 
1892 ...111.7 103.6 109.0 101.1 106.0 
1893 ...107.9 110.2 107.2 100.0 100.7 
1894 ... 95.9 99.8 96.1 90.7 
1895 ... 93.3 94.6 92.7 92.0 
1896 ... 78.3 83.8 91.3 93.7 
1897 ... 85.2 87.7 91.1 86.6 
1898 ... 96.1 94.4 93.4 86.4 
1899 ...100.0 98.3 96.7 114.7 
1900 ...109.5 104.2 106.8 120.5 
1901 ...116.9 105.9 101.0 111.9 


Lumber Drugs House 
and building and furnishing 
material chemicals goods 


1890 ...1118 110.2 111.1 
1891 ...108.4 103.6 110.2 
1892 ...102.8 102.9 106.5 
1893 ...101.9 1005 104.9 
1894 ... 96.3 89.8 100.1 
1895 ... 94.1 87.9 96.5 
1896 ... 93.4 92.6 94.0 
1897 ... 90.4 94.4 89.8 
1898 ... 95.8 106.6 92.0 
1399 ...105.8 111.3 95.1 
1900 ...115.7 115.7 106.1 
1901 ...116.7 115.2 110.9 


modities 
112.9 
111.7 
106.1 
105.6 
96.1 
93.6 
90.4 
89.7 
93.4 
101.7 
110.5 
108.5 


109.8 
107.4 


The advance has continued since this 
investigation was conducted, and to-day 


prices are in some cases 30, 40, and 
even 60 per cent higher than they were 


in 1896. Undoubtedly prosperity, which 
increases the home demand for commod- 
ities of all kinds, is one of the causes of 
the increase. Good crops and steady em- 
ployment of labor produce an unusual con- 
dition—supply failing to keep pace with 
effective demand. Still many refuse to 
accept this explanation and hold monopoly 
and combination largely responsible. 

Be this as it may, wages have not risen 
in the same proportion as commodities, 
and hence the strikes and controversies of 
the recent and present period. In some 
instances employers have voluntarily in- 
creased wages, but society has not reached 
the point where differences as to pay and 
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other questions can be settled without fric- 
tion and discord. 


ha all 
Industry and Education in England 

Europe continues to discuss “the Amer- 
ican invasion”, and the alleged necessity 
of better protection against the superior 
and cheaper (because more efficient an1 
alert) labor of this country. Just now our 
exports are decreasing and our imports 
increasing, in consequence of the extraor- 
dinary home demand, not only for lux- 
uries, but for raw materials of all kinds, 
and for finished products which our own 
manufacturers are unable to supply 
promptly. Our surplus for export is 
smaller than for some years past, but 
it is bound to grow by leaps and bounds, 
and the problem which to us presents itself 
as one of finding new markets and outlets, 
has a different aspect for Europe, con- 
cerned as it is about its own foreign trade 
and unwilling to open the door except in 
consideration of concessions from our side. 

If, possibly, continental Europe is not 
so apprehensive as formerly and not en- 
grossed with the problem of resisting 
“American invasion”, Great Britain, on 
the other hand, is apparently more ear- 
nestly solicitous than ever, and the ques- 
tion of retainingorrestoring her industrial 
supremacy is now engaging the attention 
of statesmen and scientific men as well as 
of the business elements. 

A memorandum prepared for the gov- 
ernment by Sir Alfred Bateman has been 
published as a blue book. This document, 
the result of a thorough inquiry, is meant 
to be reassuring. Sir Alfred shows that, 
on a per capita basis, Great Britain is hold- 
ing her own as a producer and exporter. 
Her foreign trade has not been diminishing 
or standing still in the last decade or two, 
but her rate of progress is slower than 
that of either the United States or Ger- 
many. In the volume and value of her 
foreign trade the United States nearly 
approaches her, and is certain to outstrip 
her. Considering the population, terri- 
tory, and natural resources of the United 
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States this is hardly surprising or pre- 
ventable, but England, Sir Alfred holds, 
can maintain her position for a time at 
least by improving her methods and mak- 
ing her units more productive and effec- 
tive. “The assistance which the state can 
give in the matter must necessarily be of 
a limited character”, says Sir Alfred, 
which is construed as a condemnation of 
the zollverein and protection schemes. 
But the state can do something indi- 
rectly and chiefly in the line of education 
—elementary, secondary and technical. 
This aspect of the question was empha- 
sized at the sessions of the economic sec- 
tion of the British Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science. Professor Arm- 
strong urged national defense through ed- 
ucation, and strongly criticised the present 
British system of instruction, which is 
under clerical influence, and, from a sec- 
ular and practical point of view, decidedly 
backward. Even in the presidential ad- 
dress before the whole association Profes- 


sor Dewar dwelt on the inferiority of 


English schools and methods, and declared 
that “the root of the evil (industrial de- 
cline) was the want of education among 
the so-called educated classes, and, sec- 
ondarily, among the workmen”. Refer- 
ring to Germany’s growth and successful 
competition with England, he said: 


It is in an abundance of men of ordi- 
nary plodding ability, thoroughly trained 
and methodically directed, that Germany 
at present has so commanding an advan- 
tage. It is the failure of our schools to 
turn out, and of our manufacturers to de- 
mand, men of this kind which explains 
our loss of some valuable industries and 
our precarious hold on others. Let no one 
imagine for a monent that this deficiency 
ean be remedied by any amount of that 
technical training which is now a fashion- 
able nostrum. It is an excellent thing, but 
it must rest upon a foundation of general 
training. Mental habits are formed for 
good or evil long before men go to tech- 
nical schools. We have to begin at the 
beginning. 


This is a sounder and more philosophical 
view of the problem than is taken by cer- 
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tain class organs, which lay the responsi- 
bility for the industrial decline at the door 
of the trades, accused of limiting the out- 
put, handicapping skill and energy, and 
pursuing a “go easy” policy. British la- 
bor, it is conceded, is not so efficient as 
American, but is the British manufacturer 
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To stand by the Palace of Khartum, where Gordon fell. Unveiled 
in London, July 18. Designed by the late Onslow Ford. 


or merchant as enterprising, as “strenu- 
ous”, as progressive, as willing to risk 
capital in experiments and new inventions, 
as his American rival? Racial and na- 
tional characteristics cannot be changed 
at will or “to order”, but the suggestions 
with reference to reform through educa- 
tion of all grades and kinds, and especially 
of primary education, which needs to be 
secularized and “Americanized”, will 
doubtless receive serious consideration. It 
is probable that the present discussion in 
England will strengthen the opposition to 
the pending education bill—in many re- 
spects a reactionary measure, and, on the 
whole, a lame and impotent compromise. 
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American Emigration to Canada 

An exceedingly interesting phase of em- 
igration is in process in the Northwest. 
The tide has been setting in from the 
United States to Manitoba and the North- 
west Territories of 
Canada with such 
increasing strength 
that much interest 
has been excited 
throughout this 
country. The proph- 
ecy of Sir Charles 
Dilke in his “Prob- 
lems of Great Brit- 
ain” is being ful- 
filled. Twelve years 
ago he said: “A 
country of the rich 
resources of Man- 
itoba and the Ter- 
ritories must soon 
attract a sufficient 
population, now that 
the railway communication from ocean 
to ocean has been made through it, and it 
is probable that these fertile lands will 
become the wealth-center of the Domin- 
ion, and communicate to the whole of it 
a new prosperity.” 

According to the report of the Immigra- 
tion Office for the year ending June 30, 
1902, the number of persons from the 
United States who took up homesteads in 
the Canadian West was 19,570, as against 
5,197 for 1901. As it is necessary to mul- 
tiply these figures by five to get at the ap- 
proximate aggregate number of emigrants, 
since homesteads are taken up ordinarily 
only by heads of families, the number of 
Americans who passed over the line.and 
settled in Manitoba and the Northwest 
Territories is about 97,850. However, this 
does not fully represent the extent of the 
exodus. Many of the wealthier emigrants 
purchase their farms outright, and pay 
fairly good prices. Values are constantly 
increasing as a result of the remarkable 
influx. Two years ago land along the 
Canadian Pacific Railway which could 
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scarcely be sold at three dollars per acre 
was sold for five dollars and six dollars 
per acre last year, and this year there are 
very few desirable parcels near the line, 
and those lying beyond are valued at seven 
dollars and eight dollars per acre. 

A variety of reasons is assigned for the 
departure of Americans from the produc- 
tive farms of Iowa, Minnesota, and the 
Dakotas for the Canadian wheat country. 
One reason is that many Americans are 
attracted by the cheapness of the land as 
compared with prices in Dakota and Min- 
nesota. Another is the difficulty of com- 
petition with Canadian wheat, because of 
the cheapness of the land. Then it is said 
that the Minnesota millers are interested 
abettors of the exodus, because they want 
Canadian wheat, which is cheaper and bet- 
ter, for their mills, and, desiring to have 
the import duty of Canadian wheat re- 
moved, they think that this can be brought 
about sooner and more easily and naturally 
through some scheme of reciprocity which 
the American emigrant is expected to 
clamor for. This American invasion is 
of the greatest benefit to Canada, as it 
brings into the country a fine class of peo- 
ple who have considerable money, and are 
there for the purpose of developing its re- 
sources, and, if their venture proves suc- 
cessful, of settling down and casting in 
their lot with the fortunes of Canada. 

hall 
Legislation and the Hours of Labor 

Regulation by law of the labor of chil- 
dren and—under certain conditions—of 
women is an accepted and approved prac- 
tice in the least paternalistic communi- 
ties. Such regulation is regarded as a 
proper exercise of the police power in the 
interest of public health, education, and 
morality. But to statutory interference 
with the labor of adult males—to regula- 
tion of the contracts between full-grown 
wage-workers and employers—there is 
much opposition in the United States. 
This kind of legislation is not unknown 
here, but, with very few exceptions, the 
courts have frowned upon it. 
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_ In view of these facts a recent decision 
of the’ supreme court of Rhode Island in a 
case involving the question of free contract 
for the labor of adult males, has been received 
with considerable surprise. It appears that 
in January last the legislature of Rhode 
Island enacted a law prohibiting street 
railway companies from working their em- 
ployees more than ten consecutive hours 
in any twelve. A section of the statute, 
intended to guard against misconstruc- 
tion, says: “The true intent and purpose 
of this act is to limit the usual hours of 
labor of the employes of street railway cor- 
porations to ten hours’ actual work a day, 
to be performed within a period of twelve 
consecutive hours.” This means that the 
law did not create a new right or privilege 
in favor of the employes. A contract vol- 
untarily made for a long work day would 
be illegal and void, since the employes 
had no power to waive the restriction. 

Is such an act valid, or is it an undue 
and unreasonable interference with free- 
dom of contract, 
and the right to lib- 
erty and the pursuit 
of happiness? The 
supreme court of 
Rhode Island, by a 
vote of five to one 
(one of the judges 
refraining from 
participation in the 
adjudication) up- 
held the law as a 
measure in the in- 
terest of public 
safety, deemed to 
be endangered by 
service too pro- 
longed for alertness 
in the exercise of 
reasonable care. “The public safety,” said 
the court, “cannot be made to depend upon 
private contracts.” 

The dissenting opinion of Judge Blod- 
get dismisses the plea of public safety as 
too vague and elastic, and denies the power 
of legislatures to regulate the hours of 
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adult workmen. Here is a salient passage 
from this opinion : 


If the hours of labor in any lawful call- 
ing may be thus 
limited by law to 
ten in each day, be- 
yond the power of 
either party to in- 
crease, if not to di- 
minish them, it fol- 
lows that they may 
be limited to eight 
or to twelve, or to 
any other number 
of hours in like 
manner and with 
like effect, thus sub- 
stituting for the 
constitutional right 
of individual lib- 
erty of contract the 
transient and fluct- 
uating will of a leg- 
islative majority 
which both pluto- 
crat and demagogue 
will unceasingly strive to control and 
against which the individual will be 
powerless to defend, alike helpless whether 
the legislative spoliation of the employer 
or the industrial servitude of the employe 
shall for the hour prevail. 

And if the foregoing observations shall 
seem to have been directed less to the 
limits of the legislative power over quasi- 
public corporations than to the limits of 
the same power over the citizen, it is suf- 
ficient to reply that the latter is the graver 
and higher question by as much as the 
man is above the dollar. 

In Judge Blodget’s view, therefore, 
street railway employes ought to be, and 
constitutionally are, free to contract for 
such hours of labor with the companies as 
may be agreed between them. Such con- 
tracts, it is plain, might call for a length 
of service incompatible with public safety, 
but the public is without protection, ex- 
cept, of course, through the ever-present 
method of constitutional amendment. But 
the view of the majority of the court has 
settled the law for Rhode Island, unless 
a federal question under the United States 
constitution should be raised and a re- 
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It is interesting to note that New York 
has a statute similar to that of Rhode 
Island which the companies have suc- 
cessfully evaded, and which, therefore, 
has not been passed 
on by the courts. It 
is quite certain that 
the considerations 
of public policy and 
public safety will 
prevail, in constitu- 
tion-making and 
even in the con- 
struction of exist- 
ing constitutions, 
over the traditional 
doctrines of non- 
interference and 





free contract. Even 
those who lament 
present tendencies 
recognize their 
strength and sweep. 
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In Mission Fields 

The Episcopal House of Bishops held 
a special meeting in Philadelphia in Octo- 
ber, in connection with the Missionary 
Council, and elected a bishop for the new 
district of Western Kansas. They also 
discussed the Mexican business, so-called, 
but arrived at no definite conclusion. 
There has long been an Episcopal Church 
in the City of Mexico, and last year it was 
decided to grant this church’s appeal to 
consecrate three presbyters as bishops, and 
so set it upon the road to autonomy. One 
of the presbyters chosen by the Mexican 
communicants was an American, the Rev. 
Henry Forrester, but the other two were 
Mexicans, and quite unknown. Opposi- 
tion arose, partly from lack of knowledge 
of the presbyters, partly because it is 
feared independence cannot be financially 
maintained, and finally because there 
exist many Episcopalians who deplore the 
setting up of Episcopal altars in Roman 
Catholic countries. Order had been taken 
for the consecrations, but action has been 
deferred. The bishop of New York, Rt. 
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Rev. Dr. Potter, has signified his willing- 
ness to have a bishop coadjutor, who will 
have the right of succession, but it is likely 
as well that the diocese may be divided. 
The Episcopal Church Congress met in 
Albany last month, and among the other 
topics discussed was “The Church and the 
Stage”, with particular reference to the 
Actors’ Church Alliance. Mr. Pierpont 
Morgan, United States Senator Hanna, 
and a few other prominent Episcopal 
laymen have undertaken the raising of 
$1,000,000 as an endowment fund for the 
episcopate in the Philippines. Bishop 
Brent has already arrived in Manila, and 
has $245,000 to spend on cathedral, 
schools, and parish buildings. 

The two Congregational missionary 
bodies, the historic American Board and 
the American Missionary Association, 
which meet in the autumn, have the prom- 
ising outlooks this year of increased in- 
comes and absence of all debts. At the 
board meeting, held in Oberlin in October, 
a monument was unveiled to the martyrs 
of the board who died in China during 
the Boxer troubles. It is declared to be 
one of the largest, as it is one of the most 
effective, missionary memorials in the 
whole world. The board handles about 
$800,000 a year. Indemnity from China 
because of the Boxer losses has been paid. 
The association met in New London, a 
Congregational stronghold, and reported 
receipts a trifle above $350,000. Its work 
is chiefly in the South, and in large part 
educational. The Christian Church is, in 
many respects, making its best showing 
during these early years of the new cen- 
tury, on home and foreign mission fields. 
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The two principal Presbyterian mission 
boards are emphasizing the lay element, 
seeking by personal work to increase inter- 
est in mission projects. Mr. John Willis 
Baer, long secretary of Christian En- 
deavor, began on October 1 as one of the 
secretaries of the Home Board. His task 
will be to increase interest in missions, 
especially in Eastern states. Mr. David 
McConaughy, long identified with the In- 
ternational Y. M. C. A. work, began on 
the same date with the Foreign Board, 
and with the same task. Translated into 
plain language, the work of these two men 
is the raising of funds. Both boards are 
out of debt, but new fields open in all 
directions. New political possessions and 
the awakening in Japan have aroused a 
fever of interest. 


bas al 


The Archdiocese of New York 
The significance of the appointment 
of Bishop Farley, for ten years coadjutor 


and now successor to Archbishop Corri- 
gan of New York, is in the fact that the 
greatest jurisdiction in the Roman Cath- 
olic Church in America, and one of the 
greatest in the world, has now at its head 
a prelate in sympathy with progressive 
American Catholic leaders like Cardinal 
Gibbons, Archbishop Ireland, and Arch- 
bishop Keane. Heretofore it has not had. 
Archbishop Farley may never be a strong 
personal force; he is an affable man, and 
his administration is likely to prove a 
period of local harvest, rather than @ na- 
tional inculcation of original plans and 
ideas. The archdiocese of New York 
comprises the boroughs of Manhattan, 
Bronx, and Richmond in the city, and the 


counties of Westchester, Ulster, Sullivan, . 


Rockland, Putnam, Orange, and Dutchess. 
There are in it 432 places of worship, 716 
priests of whom all but 198 are seculars, 
and an estimated Catholic population of 
1,200,000 in a census population of 2,659,- 
338. The last time Archbishop Corrigan 
went to Rome, which was two years before 
his death, he reported to the Pope 330,434 


baptisms during the’ decade from 1890, 
and 68,000 children being educated in 
parochial schools. He also’ reported that 
every fifteen days since his last visit, made 
in 1890, his juris- 
diction had been 
enriched with a new 
church, a new 
school, rectory, con- 
vent or other struc- 
ture devoted to re- 
ligious purposes. 
It may be added 
that Archbishop 
Farley finds upon 
coming into power 
that building is go- 
ing on at a rate 
even faster. Parish 
property in the di- 
ocese is worth $28, 
750,000. This in- 
cludes parochial 
schools and dwellings, but does not 
include property of orders, the value 
of -which it is impossible to name. 
No religions body ventures into debt 
as do the Catholics. Churches in rural 
parts of the jurisdiction are sometimes 
free of debt, but not: twenty in New York 
are. Proportionally the latter are heavily 
involved. The archbishop’s cathedral, 
St. Patrick’s in Fifth Avenue, has a debt 
of $250,000 upon it and has therefore 
never been consecrated. The two great 
Jesuit churches have debts of $250,000 
and $200,000,and there are many churches 
with debts of $75,000 to $175,000 each. 
Property held by orders is mortgaged in 
the same way, the total indebtedness in 
New York city alone reaching fully 
$10,000,000. School interests are con- 
ducted by Christian Brothers and the 
schools are said by most experts to be far 
below public ones in scholastic standards. 
The archdiocese of New York is the prin- 
cipal jurisdiction of the Province of New 
York, Albany, Brooklyn, Buffalo, Newark, 
Ogdensburg, Rochester, Syracuse and 
Trenton belonging in it. 
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THE MAKING OF GREATER BRITAIN 
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T was just about 300 years ago 
that the British Empire which we 
know today began actually to be 
constructed. The story of its mak- 
ing is quite without parallel in 

the world’s history. Other empires almost 
if not quite as great territorially have been 
built up in a much shorter time, as for 
example, that of Alexander in ancient days 
and that of Russia in Asia in our own era. 
Others, as the Chinese, have endured 
throughout an extent of time yet unknown 
to the British. Some, as the Roman, have 
been more completely dominant in the 
affairs of the world. Others, as the Span- 
ish, have been more brilliant and roman- 
tic. But certainly none has ever been con- 
structed whose benefits were so delicately 
balanced between the imperial builders 
and the peoples among whom they built, 
or whose solidity and efficiency were so 
splendidly harmonized with liberty and 
local self-control. 

It is menifestly out of the question for 
us here to tell any appreciable part of the 
Empire’s story. That must be read in 
books, of which there are many excellent 
ones. Our present purpose is merely to 
sketch the broad outlines of British im- 
perial development, leaving many obser- 
vations and conclusions to be set down 
when we come to the later numbers of this 


series. It will be well for us to observe 
chiefly the English method of procedure in 
empire-building in order that a basis may 
be afforded for subsequent comparison 
with the Russian. 

The displacement of Spanish by Eng- 
lish maritime supremacy at the close of 
the sixteenth century was no merely acci- 
dental or transient event. The Eliza- 
bethan sailor, scouring the seas in quest 
of treasure-ships, was engaged in a busi- 
ness the larger import of which he usually 
in no wise comprehended. It was not the 
gold and silver that were obtained, but 
the awakened consciousness and expansive 
energy of the people, that repaid the ef- 
fort and came so near justifying its meth- 
ods. A broader outlook upon the world 
and a knowledge of what other peoples 
were doing stimulated the English to a 
great period of trade activity, exploration, 
and colonization. 


TRADING AND COLONIZING COMPANIES. 


The most immediate effect of this 
stimulus was the organizing of several 
great trading and colonizing companies. 
As early as 1581 a charter was granted 
to the Levant Company for carrying on 
trade with Turkey. Merchant adventur- 
ers were sent out and a lively trade 
‘through the Mediterranean sprang up. 
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The trade with Turkey, however, was 
chiefly in the products of India, and the 
English soon found that they could not 
compete successfully with the Dutch and 
Portuguese by such an indirect route. 
The latter peoples used the all-sea route 
by way of the Cape of Good Hope. 

In September, 1599, a meeting of the 
Lord Mayor, the aldermen, and various 
merchants of London to the number of 
about a hundred assembled in Founders’ 
Hall to form themselves into an asso- 
ciation for trading to India. The out- 
come was the granting of a charter of 
incorporation, signed by Elizabeth on 
the last day of the year 1600, to “The 
Governor and Company of the Merchants 
of London trading to the East Indies.” 
Many privileges were conferred, among 
them the exclusive right to trade for 
fifteen years to all parts of Asia, Africa, 
and America, beyond the Cape of Good 
Hope eastward as far as the Straits of 
Magellan, “excepting such countries or 


ports as might be in the actual posses- 
sion of any Christian Prince in comity. 
with the Queen.” 

Within four months an expedition of 
four ships—“the best that could be 
found in England”—was on its way to 


the Indies. It returned laden with 
wealth (captured from the Portuguese) 
six months after the death of the Queen. 
Thus was set in operation the famous 
East India Company destined to a career 
extending over more than two and a half 
centuries and of whose work one great 
division of the British Empire has been 
the direct result. 

There were many people in England, 
however, who were more interested in 
the West than in the East. In the East 
England had yet no claim whatsoever to 
territorial possession, while in America 
she had a claim of more than a hundred 
years’ standing to the entire Atlantic 
coast from Nova Scotia to Florida. The 
next great company organized after the 
East India Company looked to the 
making good of English claims in this 
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quarter by the permanent establishment 
of colonies. This was the Virginia Com- 
pany chartered by King James I in 
1606. To one of its branches, the Lon- 
don Company, was given the right of 
planting colonies in America between 
the 34th and 38th parallels north lati- 
tude, and to the other, the Plymouth 


if 
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Company, the same right between the 

41st and 45th parallels. 


THE COLONIZATION OF AMERICA. 


The story of the colony sent out by 
the London branch and settled at James- 
town in 1607 is well known. The Ply- 
mouth branch made a similar attempt on 
the coast of Maine which, however, 
proved futile. When settlement was 
finally effected in the north, in 1620, 
it was not by the agents of the Plymouth 
Company, but by a band of exiled Sep- 
aratists whom religious persecution had 
driven in 1608 from England to Hol- 
land and who sought the “stern and 
rock-bound coast” for the sake of their 
own freedom of conscience, though not at 
all, as is frequently asserted, for the 
establishing of a state on that basis. 
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In a Parliamentary petition by the 
Rev. William Castell, an Episcopal cler- 
gyman who was much interested in Amer- 
ican colonization about 1640, we are able 
to discover a number of the motives which 
prompted Englishmen to migrate to the 
western world during the earlier colonial 
period. In this petition he says: 


“When a kingdom beginneth to be over- 
burthened with a multitude of people, as 
England and Scotland now do, to have a 
convenient place where to send forth Col- 
onies is no smal benefit: And such are the 
North-east and North-west parts of Amer- 
ica, betweene the degrees of 25. and 45. of 
the North Latitude, which, at this time 
doe even offer themselves unto us, to bee 
protected by us against the knowne cruelty 
of the over-neare approaching Spaniard. 

“A very large tract of ground contain- 
ing spacious, healthfull, pleasant, and 
fruitfull countries, not wholly apt, but 
already provided of all things necessary 
for mans sustentation, Corne, Grasse, and 
wholesome Cattell in good competencie ; 
but Fish, Fowle, Fruits, and Herbes in 
abundant variety. 


“If we should look no further than the 
South of Virginia, (which is our owne) 
wee shall find there all manner of provis- 
ion for life ; besides Merchantable Commo- 
dities, Silke, Vines, Cotton, Tobacco, 
Deer-skins, Goat-skins, rich Furre, and 
Beavers good store, Timber, Brasse, [ron, 
Pitch, Tarre, Rosin ; and almost all things 
necessary for shipping which if they shall 
bee employed that way, they who are sent 
away may (with Gods blessing) within 
short time in due recompense of their set- 
ting forth, returne this kingdome store of 
silver and gold, pearles and precious 
stones; for undoubtedly (if there bee not 
a generall mistake in all authors, who have 
written of these places) such treasure is 
to bee had, if not there, yet in places not 
farre remote, where (as yet) the Spaniard 
hath nothing to doe. And in case the 
Spaniard will bee troublesome to our Plan- 
tations or shall (as it is generally con- 
ceived) bee found an Enemy to this King- 
dome, there is no way more likely to secure 
England, than by having a strong navie 
there; hereby wee may come to share, if 
not utterly to defeat him of that vast 
Indian Treasure, wherewith he setteth on 
fire so great a part of the Christian world, 
corrupteth many councillors of state, sup- 
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porteth the Papacie, and generally per- 
plexeth all reformed Churches.” 


Herein we have a truly curious medley 
of motives for colonization—a mingling of 
the religious with the economic quite char- 
acteristic of the time. 

Within the last three centuries the 
Englishman has demonstrated himself to 
be the best colonizer of modern times, and 
it was in America that his genius in this 
direction found its earliest and in some 
respects most brilliant expression. While 
the Spaniard came to the western world 
to search for gold and the Frenchman to 
buy furs, the Englishman generally came 
to live. Accomplishing by no means 
such brilliant feats in exploration as either 
of his two great competitors, he busied 
himself with making possession absolutely 
secure as fast and as far as he went... He 
built slowly, but surely. In this his 
characteristic tenacity of purpose, devo- 
tion to precedent, and reverence for law, 
served him well. ; 

Different as were the three great groups 
of colonies—northern, middle, and south- 
ern—in ideals, temperaments and insti- 
tutions, they were all exceedingly strong 
and prosperous in their way, and after 
all they only presented those elements of 
variety which are quite indispensable in 
the making of a nation. As might be ex- 
pected, the colonists merely reproduced the 
life and institutions of the mother country 
with certain modifications rendered inevit- 
able by their new surroundings. They 
occupied themselves with agriculture, 
trade, social intercourse, religious service, 
and politics, and whether on the broad 
river plantations of Virginia or in the 
narrowly circumscribed Massachusetts 
village, the sturdy moral fiber and bound- 
less energy of the Englishman at his best 
lost nothing by being transplanted to a 
new soil. By the year 1700 the population 
of the southern colonies had increased 
until it was about 95,000, that of the 
middle colonies about 59,000, and that of 
New England about 105,000. 
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ENGLISH BEGINNINGS IN INDIA. 

At the same time that the English 
were establishing themselves in America 
they were likewise gaining their first foot- 
hold in India. The conditions with 
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The builder of the Indian Empire 


which they had to deal in these two parts 
of the world were so diverse that any 
understanding of the subsequent history 
of the Empire must presuppose an appre- 
ciation of the contrast. It must be borne 
in mind, for example, that the English 
lands in America were situated in a tem- 
perate climate suitable for the habitation 
of Europeans, while India’s climate is 
such as to preclude apparently forever 
the settlement of any great number of 
people from the north. It must be 
observed, too, that America was almost 
barren of population, its few Indian tribes 
not comprising as great a number of 
people as may be found in any one of a 
dozen of our cities today; while India 
was not merely the seat of ancient empires 
of vast extent and strength, but was 
filled with not fewer than two hundred 
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and fifty millions of people at the time 
the English began to settle in the pen- 
insula. America was a great area fitted 
by nature for possession by Europeans 
and apparently reserved from all anti- 
quity for them; while India was a land 
already densely populated with races hav- 
ing all the characteristic traits imparted 
by a tropical environment. 

English power was not established in 
India by the English Government. It 
was not until 1868 that the control of In- 
dian affairs was taken over by the Gov- 
ernment and at that time English influ- 
ence in India was practically as extensive 
as it is now. The establishment of Eng- 
lish power in the Indian peninsula was 
the work exclusively of the East India 
Company. 

A few years after the death of Eliza- 
beth, King James renewed the Company’s 
patent “for ever.” Its stock was 
creased to £1,500,000. From the 


in- 


first 


of its existence it was signally prosper- 


ous, as is evidenced by the jealousy of 
London merchants not in the corporation. 
Every year an expedition was sent out 
to the islands and coast countries of the 
Indian Ocean, and the profits ranged all 
the way from 121 per cent to 234 per 
cent. In 1607 Captain Keeling bought 
cloves for £2,948 which sold for £36,209. 
As early as 1608 the Company made an 
attempt to open trade with the natives 
of the Indian peninsula, but were frus- 
trated by the Portuguese, who had sev- 
eral factories and trading posts along the 
southwestern coast. In 1611, after five 
engagements with the Portuguese, an 
English captain obtained from the Mogul 
Emperor permission to establish fac- 
tories at Ahmedabad, Cambaya, Gogo, 
and Surat, provided the Company pay a 
duty of three and a half per cent in return 
for the protection of their property. From 
that time until this English influence in 
India has steadily grown. For many years 
the rivalry of the Portuguese and the 
Dutch retarded the operations of the Com- 
pany and there were times when it seemed 
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MAP OF INDIA, SHOWING ROUGHLY THE GROWTH OF BRITISH POWER 


From “* The Building of the British Empire, 1558-1895,’’ by Alfred Thomas Story. 


that English enterprise in the Far East 


would have to be abandoned. That suc- 
cess finally crowned the Company’s efforts 
was due to two things—the dogged per- 
severance of the merchantmen and the 
weak political condition of the Indian 
people. 

A word as to the latter. The term 
“India” was properly but a geographical 
expression, not the name of a state. It 
was like the term “Italy” half a century 
ago or the term “Europe” now. That is, 
it designated a vast region of the earth’s 
surface inhabited by many and various 
peoples without any claim to common na- 
tionality. Hindoos, Arabs, Parsees, Mon- 
golians, and numerous other races contrib- 
uted largely to the population, while lan- 
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guages, religion, customs, and manners 
were found constantly to change as one 
traveled from north to south or from east 
to west through the peninsula. 

Herein lies the key to the so-called con- 
quest of India by the English. It was 
really not a conquest at all in the usual 
sense of the word. There was no national 
sentiment to resist the aggressions of the 
Company. Nothing was more familiar in 
India than the subjugation of one part of 
the people by another. Princes fought 
their way to power only to be themselves 
displaced by a stronger rival. The popula- 
tion comprised such a complex of races 
that the addition of one more element— 
the English—excited almost no notice or 
opposition. The Englishman was not 

















more of a foreigner than any one of a 
dozen peoples in the peninsula. 

Shrewd management, and not military 
expenditure, won India for the English. 
The breaking up of the Mogul Empire, 
whose greatest ruler, Akbar, died only 
seven years before the English established 
their first settlement at Surat, and the an- 
archy and factional contention which fol- 
lowed, gave the English abundant oppor- 
tunity to interfere for their own advan- 
tage. Taking the side now of one prince 
and now of another, the Company won 
repeated concessions in lands and trading 
privileges at a minimum of cost and effort. 
And when in the course of enlarging its 
sphere of operations it became necessary 
to wage war against certain of the native 
rulers the need for soldiers was speedily 
supplied by the employment of native 
troops. India was conquered, under Eng- 
lish direction, by Indian soldiers. This 
was made possible, of course, by the hete- 
rogeneous character of the Indian popu- 
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lation and the utter lack of national sen- 
timent. 

It was the French who first employed 
native troops, or sepoys, but in 1748 the 
English Company began the organization 
of its Indian army by the employment of 
sepoys for the defense of Madras. There- 
after in the troops maintained in India 
never more than one-fifth were English- 
men. Thus in 1773 the numbers were 
9,000 and 45,000 respectively; in 1808, 
25,000 and 130,000; and at the time of 
the great mutiny in 1857, 45,000 and 
235,000. 

Prof. Seeley in his “Expansion of Eng- 
land” has well characterized the growth 
of English dominion in India as follows: 
“We shall see then that nothing like what 
is strictly called a conquest took place, 
but that certain traders inhabiting certain 
seaport towns in India were induced, al- 
most forced, in an anarchy caused by the 
fall of the Mogul Empire, to give them- 
selves a military character and employ 





























THE CASHMERE GATE AND BASTION, DELHI 


In 1857, Delhi, the capital and last stronghold of the sepoys, was besieged by a British force. 
in the face of a heavy and fatal fire, lodged powder-bags and blew in this gate, thus opening the way for the assaulting column. 


A forlorn hope of British and natives, 
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troops, that by means of these troops they 
acquired territory and at last almost all 
the territory of India, and that these 
traders happened to be Englishmen and 
to employ a certain, though not a large, 
proportion of English troops in their 
army.” So that the establishing of Eng- 
lish power in India had rather more the 
character of an internal revolution, di- 
rected by outside leaders, than a conquest 
such as might have been carried on by an 
Alexander or a Cesar. 


THE ENGLISH CONFLICT WITH THE 
DUTCH. 


In the meantime England had to fight 
for the maintenance of her naval su- 
premacy and the right of building up a 
colonial empire. Spanish opposition had 
been disposed of in the sixteenth century ; 
in the seventeenth the struggle was with 
the Dutch, and in the eighteenth with the 
French. 

In 1609, at the close of the war for 
Dutch independence from Spain, the pop- 
ulation of Holland was equal to that of 
England—between 3,000,000 and 4,000,- 
000. Despite the prolonged and desper- 
ate character of the struggle the Dutch 
had achieved naval and commercial great- 
ness in the midst of it scarcely equaled 
by any other people of the time. It is 
said that their sailors numbered more than 
100,000. 

The first authenticated Dutch expedi- 
tion into Indian waters was in 1595, and 
from that time forth Dutch trade with 
India and the Far East flourished. Set- 
tlements were made in Java, Sumatra, 
and neighboring islands, and merchant 
companies became numerous and prosper- 
ous. The greatest of these was the Dutch 
East India Company, formed in 1602 
(just two years after the English Com- 
pany) by the consolidation of several 
smaller companies. By reason of their 
care not to consume energy in conquering 
profitless regions, their thrift and business 
principles in managing the companies and 
colonies, and their studied tolerance of 





native customs and religions, the Dutch 
were so successful that before the English 
had a single colony it seemed not improb- 
able that Holland’s colonial empire would 
ere long be the greatest known to history. 

Throughout the first half of the seven- 
teenth century the rivalry of the Dutch 
and the English grew in intensity in the 
Far East, in South Africa, and in Amer- 
ica. Besides the colonial possessions the 
chief matter of dispute was the carrying 
trade, of which the Dutch had acquired 
an almost exclusive monopoly. According 
to the French minister Colbert, of the 
25,000 ships carrying the trade of Europe 
in 1669, between 15,000 and 16,000 be- 
longed to Holland. The profits accruing 
to the Dutch from tolls for transportation 
were very great. By the time of Crom- 
well’s elevation to the control of English 
affairs (about 1650) there had come to 
be a wide-spread feeling in England that 
stringent measures must be adopted for 
the ending of the Dutch monopely. In 
plain fact the English desired the monop- 
oly for themselves. They had not wrested 
the supremacy of the seas from Spain a 
half century before only to let it fall into 
the hands of another continental power. 
Of the Dutch monopoly Dryden wrote: 
“Trade, — like blood should circularly 

Ow, 
Stopped in their channels, found its 
freedom lost: 
Thither the wealth of all the world did 
0, 
po but shipwracked on so 
base a coast.” 

Then came the Navigation Laws, of 
which the most noted was enacted in 1651, 
providing in substance that no goods 
should be brought into England from Asia, 
Africa, or America, except in English 
built vessels manned by English sailors. 
This law and its successors had the in- 
tended effect, and wrought the ruin of the 
Dutch trade with England. The result 
was a controversy which soon developed 
into war, or rather a series of wars contin- 
uing intermittently from 1652 until 1678. 
The contest was waged wholly upon the 
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sea, for the issue was simply whether 
England would drive Holland from the 
sea, or vice versa. These were the days of 
Van Tromp and De Ruyter, of Blake and 
Monk. Wherever the English and Dutch 
met they fought, and the victories were 
about evenly divided. “No such mighty 
fleets,” says the historian Green, “have 
ever disputed the sovereignty of the seas, 
nor have any naval battles equaled the en- 
counters of the two nations in dogged and 
obstinate fighting.” A leading Dutch 
statesman of the time, De Witt, admitted 
significantly that the Dutch had learned 
one thing at least in the war, namely, that 
“English sailors might be killed and Eng- 
lish ships burned, but there was no con- 
quering Englishmen.” The English might 
have said substantially the same thing 
about the Dutch. 

There were many humiliating features 
of the war to the English—not their de- 
feats, for defeat in this struggle was never 
dishonorable—but the traitorous conduct 
of King Charles II, the flagrant misap- 
propriation of funds, the terrorizing of 
London by a Dutch fleet in the Medway, 
and the general breakdown of confidence 
in the Government. Neither party to the 
war can really be said to have triumphed 
over the other. They rather found that 
the world of trade was growing large 
enough to hold them both. From enemies 
they became allies. The pressure which 
drove them thus together was their com- 
mon danger from France. As long as the 
later Stuart kings, Charles II and James 
IT, were on the English throne they kept 
the country in forced subservience to the 
aggressive French ruler, Louis XIV. But 
in 1688 James was deposed and William 
of Orange, long the bitterest foe of Louis 
on the continent, became king of England. 
This event marked the close of the ‘Dutch 
wars and the opening of the greatest strug- 
gle for colonial supremacy that the world 
had yet witnessed. 

Dutch trade continued to flourish and 
Dutch possessions in the East have re- 
mained for the most part until the pres- 
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ent time. Nevertheless, England has far 
eclipsed Holland as a maritime and col- 
onizing power. The Dutchman has been 
more of a home-stayer, while the English- 
man has exhibited an ever increasing rest- 
lessness and tendency to migrate. The 
one has been content to carry goods from 
nation to nation. The other has built up 
new nations of his own blood and speech 
with which to multiply a hundredfold the 
trade of the original state as well as the 
commerce of the world at large. 


THE CONTEST WITH FRANCE. 


In both America and India the greatest 
rivals of the English were the French. In 
the former country by reason of their mis- 
sionary and fur-trading motives they trav- 
ersed the land and took possession of it far 
more rapidly than the English, so that by 
the end of the seventeenth century they 
had a very substantial claim to that great 
part of the continent comprising the three 
valley systems of the St. Lawrence, the 
Great Lakes, and the Mississippi. Al- 
though their nuinbers were not large, their 
aggressiveness was unbounded. “If the 
French,” wrote Governor Dongan, of New 
York, to the English Ministry in 1687, 
“have all they pretend to have discovered 
in these parts, the king of England will 
not have a hundred miles from the sea 
anywhere.” Likewise in India they bade 
fair to gain an ascendency over the entire 
peninsula, except perhaps a few coast 
towns under English control. Altogether 
the outlook for French rather than Eng- 
lish dominance throughout the world must 
have seemed to the casual observer ex- 
ceedingly bright. 

Such was the condition at the outbreak 
of what Prof. Seeley has aptly charac- 
terized the Second Hundred Years’ War 
between England and France. In reality 
this war was a series of conflicts of very 
unequal length and severity. It lasted 
througha period of 127 years (1689-1815), 
of which sixty-four saw the two nations 
in actual combat and the other sixty-three 
making preparation for its renewal. There 
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THE TAKING OF QUEBEC 
From an old print. 


were seven periods, or chapters, in the 
struggle: (1) 1689-1697, the War of the 
Palatinate; (2) 1702-1713, the War of the 
Spanish Succession; (3) 1739-1748, the 
War of the Austrian Succession; (4) 
1756-1763, the Seven Years’ War; (5) 
1775-1783, the American Revolution; 
(6) 1793-1802, the War of the French 
Revolution; and (7) 1803-1815, the War 
with Napoleon. 

Whatever the European conditions giv- 
ing rise to the successive conflicts of this 
series, whether Louis XIV’s devastation 
of the Palatinate, Frederick the Great’s 
designs upon Austria, or Napoleon’s 
threatened consolidation of Europe, so far 
as England and France were concerned 
the underlying cause of them all was the 


perennial rivalry of the two nations for © 


colonial empire. From this it resulted 


that the two peoples fought in these wars 
not merely on the battle-fields of Europe, 
but in whatsoever other quarter of the 
globe they came in touch with one another. 

The turning point in the contest was the 
Seven Years’ War (1756-1763), better 
known in America as the French and In- 


dian War. By the treaty of Paris which 
marked its close France was forever ex- 
pelled from the western world. America 
was divided between Spain and England, 
the former possessing all the way from 
Cape Horn to the headwaters of the Mis- 
souri, and the latter all east of the Missis- 
sippi, and, north of the Great Lakes, in- 
definitely westward. The decadence of 
Spain gave abundant promise of the 
eventual supremacy of the Englishman 
in the western hemisphere. By the same 
treaty the French lost their vast Indian 
empire, and there, as in America, the loss 
of France was the gain of England. 

The later wars in which England and 
France were engaged were merely attempts 
on the part of the latter to undo the settle- 
ment of 1763, and on the part of the 
former to maintain it. In the American 
Revolution France gave aid to the colonies 
as a mode of revenge upon England. In 
making:their independence certain she ac- 
complished her immediate end, but she 
did not herself regain any lost territory 
thereby. In the greatest of all the con- 
flicts of the series, beginning with the 



































declaration of war against England by the 
French Revolutionists in 1793 and ending 
with the overthrow of Napoleon at Water- 
loo in 1815, England’s primary interest 
was to forestall the efforts of the French 
to revive the old colonial empire which 
they had lost in 1763, and in this she was 
entirely successful. 


LOSS OF THE AMERICAN COLONIES. 


Meanwhile the thing which several 
shrewd Frenchmen had prophesied in 1763 
had happened. The American colonies 
having grown strong, and, as Turgot said, 
like ripe fruits ready to fall from the tree, 
had revolted against what they were 
pleased to call tyranny in the mother 
country, and had not only declared them- 
selves of right to be a “free and indepen- 
dent nation,” but had succeeded in justify- 
ing the declaration. That England failed 
in her effort to subdue the colonies occa- 
sions no surprise to the student of this 
period. Spain, France, and Holland, were 
all in open war with her. She was se- 
riously menaced by the “armed neutrality” 
of the powers of northern Europe, the 
threats of Irish insurrection, and an im- 
pending war with the ablest of native In- 
dian rulers, Hyder Ali. Ireland and India 
were saved, Gibraltar maintained, and the 
French fleet roundly beaten in the West 
Indies ; but the American war failed. “At 
the close of the war,” says Green, “there 
was less thought of what England had re- 
tained than of what she had lost. She was 
parted from her American colonies; and 
at the moment such a parting seemed to 
be the knell of her greatness. . . . It 
is no wonder that in the first shock of such 
a loss England looked on herself as on the 
verge of ruin, or that the Bourbon courts 
believed her position as a world-power to 
be practically at an end. How utterly 
groundless such a conception was, the com- 
ing years were to show. The energies of 
England were in fact spurred to new ef- 
forts by the crisis in her fortunes. The 
industrial development which followed the 
war gave her a material supremacy such 
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as she had never known before, and the 
rapid growth of wealth which this indus- 
try brought with it raised her again into 
a mother of nations, as her settlers built 
up in the waters of the Pacific colonies as 
great as those which she had lost on the 
coast of America.” 

Of these colonies in the Pacific the 


‘ greatest, of course, have been those of New 


Zealand and Australia. English settle- 
ment in Australia had a bad beginning, 
for the great island was for a long time 
looked upon as merely a dumping ground 
for outcasts and criminals. But the dis- 
covery of the vast agricultural possibilities 
of the country, and, subsequently, the dis- 
closure of its mineral wealth, wrought a 
complete change in the valuation of it by 
the English. During the last half century 
the very best of English blood has flowed 
into the island, and the Australian Com- 
monwealth of today is in many respects 
the most prosperous part of the empire, as 
well as the most promising for the future 
development of Anglo-Saxon government 
and culture. 





CAPTAIN JAMES COOK 


The famous explorer who took possession of New Zealand 


and Australia for England. From the original portrait by 


Dance in the gallery of Greenwich Hospital. 
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The seas in all parts of the globe are 
fairly dotted with other and smaller lands 
over which flies the British flag. Geo- 
graphical conditions have forced the Eng- 
lish to build up an empire out of isolated 
fragments. The territorial compactness 
of the imperial creations of antiquity, and 
of Russia today, has been quite impossible 
of realization. So far as material forces 
are concerned, it is steamships and ocean 
cables that bind the British Empire rather 
than railroads and improved highways. 

The world-wide nature of the British 
Empire gives rise to a multiplicity of con- 
ditions and problems such as is quite un- 


TOPICAL ANALYSIS. 


1. Beginning of the British Em- 
pire with the seventeenth 


century. 
2. Trading and colonizing com: 
panies. 
(a) 1600—the East India 
Company. 
(b) 1606—the Virginia 
Company. 


8. The colonization of America. 


(a) Motives for English 
migration. 

(b) The three groups of 
colonies. 


4. English beginnings in India. 

(a) Nature of the Indian 
peninsula. 

(b) The operations of the 
East India Company. 

(c) The way in which 
India was won. 

5. The English conflict with 
the Dutch. 

(a) Rivalry for the carrying trade. 
(b) Character of the struggle. 
6. The contest with France. 
(a) “Second Hundred Years’ War.” 
(b) Transfer of territory by the 
Treaty of Paris in 1763. 
7. Loss of the American colonies. 
(a) Reasons for the British defeat. 
(b) Compensations in other parts of 
the world. 
REVIEW QUESTIONS. 

1. What qualities distinguish the British 
Empire from other imperial crea- 
tions in ancient and modern times? 

2. What practical results followed the es- 
tablishment of English maritime su- 
premacy at the close of the sixteenth 
century? 

3. Compare the English with the Spanish 
motives for tmigration to the new 
world. 

4. What were the three groups of English 
colonies in America? 

5. Contrast India and America as settling 
places for Europeans, 


colonists 





STAMP 


Under the “Stamp Act,” 
one of the causes of the 12 
American Revolution. The 
were 
purchase and 
stamps to legal and commer- 
cial documents, 
and newspapers. 
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known to any other state of modern times. 
Some of these it will be our province to 
discuss in a later part of this series, after 
we shall have given some attention to the 
manner of building of the world’s second 
great empire, the Russian. Meanwhile, 
the most important facts to be held in 
mind are that the empire, though so frag- 
mentary geographically, is essentially com- 
pact politically, and that, barring the con- 
sideration of military defense, there arises 
today no such disadvantage from distance 
and isolation as would have utterly forbid- 
den an empire on the British plan in 
ancient and medieval times. 


6. Describe the political condi- 
tion of India in the seven- 
teenth and eighteen cen- 
turies. 

Who are the “sepoys?” 

How are we to account for 
the seafaring propensities 
of the Dutch? 

9. What were the Navigation 

Laws? 

10. What caused the conflict be- 
tween the English and the 
Dutch, and what ended it? 

11. Wherein was French col- 

onization unlike the Eng- 
lish? 

. What was the importance of 

the Treaty of Paris? 

13. How did France avenge her- 
self for her losses to Eng- 
land? 

14. What advantages does Aus- 
tralia possess for Euro- 
pean settlement? 


aad Tag 


forced to 
affix such 


pamphlets, 


SEARCH QUESTIONS. 
What provisions were made in the Char- 
ter of 1606 for the government of the 
colonies to be established in America? 
2. How are we to account for the delusions 
of Europe concerning America? 
3. What and when was the Sepoy Rebel- 
lion? 
4. What was the bearing of the Navigation 
Acts upon American history? 
5. Compare the extent of English and 
French possessions in America in 
1756. 
6. What was the English Government’s 
defense of its course toward the 
American colonies in 1775? 


BIBLIOGRAPTTY. 


Books which describe the growth of the 
British Empire are, of course, quite numer- 
ous, and also quite generally accessible. 


Every short one-volume English History 
contains at least an outline of the process 
by which the Empire has been made. Of 
these the best are those by Samuel Rawson 
Gardiner, J. N. Larned, Benjamin Terry, 
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After the defeat of the French and Spanish fleets off Trafalgar, October 21, 1798. 


D. H. Montgomery, and Misses Coman and 
Kendall. The works of Gardiner and Terry 
are the most comprehensive and satisfac- 
tory for the general reader. Terry’s treat- 
ment of colonial subjects is especially fine. 
These books are all provided with good 
indices, and more specific reference to them 
does not seem necessary here. 

Among more extended works on the gen- 
eral subject of English history none is more 
useful for the study of the expansion of the 
English people than Green’s excellent “His- 
tory of the English People.” This work 
ends with 1815, and therefore does not cover 
recent developments, but it deals quite com- 
prehensively with the subjects treated in 
the accompanying article. On the struggle 
with the Dutch, see Book VII., Chap. II., and 
Book VIII., Chaps. I. and II. On the col- 
onization of America and the loss of the 
American colonies, see Book VIII., Chap. 
IV., and Book IX., Chaps. II. and V. On the 
English in India, see Book VIII., Chap. IV., 
and Book IX., Chap. V. 

The following works dealing more spe- 
cifically with English expansion will be 
found very helpful: 

J. R. Seeley: “The Expansion of Eng- 
land.” Boston: 1898. 

Two courses of lectures by the Regius 
Professor of Modern History at Cambridge. 


THE DEATH OF NELSON IN THE COCKPIT OF THE “VICTORY” 





From the painting by A. W. Devis. 


The first course (eight lectures) deals with 
the general nature of English expansion. 
The second course (eight lectures) deals 
specifically with India. Very illuminating 
and interesting. 

Story: “The British Empire.” 2 vols. 

These two volumes belong to the “Story 
of the Nations” series, published by Put- 
nams’. <A popularly written, but very re- 
liable, account. 

Woodward: “The Expansion of England.” 

This interesting book belongs to the Cam- 
bridge Historical Series (to be obtained 
through the Macmillan Company), and is a 
valuable summary of the subject. 

Hassall: “The Making of the British Em- 
pire.” Scribners’. 

An admirable brief treatment of England’s 
foreign policy since 1714. 

Caldecott: “English Colonization and 
Empire.” 

A very satisfactory manual, made up of 
University Extension lectures, especially 
strong on the subject.of government. 

Payne: “European Colonies.” Macmillan. 

A volume in the Historical Course edited 
by Edward A. Freeman. The best book 
covering the general subject of European 
colonization. Unfortunately, the last edition 
is dated 1889. See especially chapters IIL., 
V., VIII., [X., and XI.-XIV. 
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THE CRADLE OF THE RUSSIAN 


EMPIRE— 


FROM KIEFF TO ODESSA 


BY ISABEL F. HAPGOOD 


Author of “A Survey of Russian Literature,” ‘ Russian Rambles,” Etc. 


First impressions 
are, proverbially, 
important: no less 
in the case of 
towns than of per- 


sons. Unfortu- 
nately, in ap- 
proaching  Kieff 


from the direction 
of Warsaw, the 
proper effect is 
completely missed. 
The traveler’s dis- 
appointment will 
be keen, as he 
from the 

railway station to 
his hotel in the Kreshtchatik (Baptism 
Street) through streets lighted by electric- 
itv,and traversed byelectriccars. Buildings 





drives 


THE ARMS OF KIEFF 


appear in no waycharacteristicof anything 
save of a Russian provincial town, with the 
one exception, that the large, firm, light- 
vellow bricks, of local manufacture, con- 
stitute a distinct feature, in contrast with 
the “stone” structures which predominate 
in all Russian towns. 

As Russia is “the land of wood,” not a 
land of stone, “stone” in this sense, and as 
applied to the ancient churches and other 
buildings even of Kieff, means simply 
that the double brick or rubble walls (with 
a broad space filled in with odds and ends 


between them) have been stuccoed- over: 
and this is even more emphatically the 
case with Southern Russia, which is not 
even a “land of wood” in sufficient quan- 
tities to contribute much towards build- 
ings. 

The only thing to do, under the cireum- 
stances, is to take all these commonplaces 
of painfully modern civilization for 
granted as promptly as possible, including 
City Hall, fine new Opera House (designed 
by Schroeder, for 1,600 spectators) and 
the shops. The traveler may supply him- 
self with the sweetmeats for which Kieff 
is famous, in quaint little birch boxes or 
more ordinary receptacles, and thus for- 
tified, the best thing he can do is to set out 
forthwith to acquire the proper atmos- 
phere, through which, as through a merci- 
ful veil of tradition, romance and enthu- 
siasm, he may prepare himself to view 
Russia as a whole in an appreciative spirit. 

If our traveler be wise, he will begin by 
driving across the Dnyepr, on the Nikolai 
suspension bridge, and from the steppe 
beyond obtain the view which is had from 
the train approaching from central Russia. 
Then will he comprehend the enthusiasm 
with which the beauty of Kieff is always 
alluded to by Russians. Along the foot 
of a chain of finely wooded hills, the his- 
toric Dnyepr (which the Greeks called the 
Borysthenes) rolls its flood. The verdure 





This paper is the second in ‘‘A Reading Journey Through Russia.’’ 


October, 1902, to June, 1903, is as follows: 


The Polish Threshold of Russia (October). 

The Cradle of the Russian Empire (November). 
Crimea and the Caucasus (December . 

Up the Volga (January). 

Russia’s Holy City (February). 


The full list, in The Chautauquan, from 


Tolstoy-land (March). 

The Capital of all the Russias (April). 

All-rail from St. Petersburg to Vladivostock (May 
and June). 





























of the hills, intermingled with that feature 
of the Little Russian landscape, the pyra- 
midal poplar, is crowned and pierced at 
innumerable points by the snow-white 
walls of churches and monasteries. Their 
golden domes gleam like stars to light the 
way of pilgrims, who flock by hundreds of 
thousands annually to this sacred spot, 
“the Jerusalem of Russia.” One begins 
to understand the feeling of St. Andrew, 
“the First-called,” who, says tradition, 
came hither in the year 40 A. D., and 
sowed the seeds of Christianity, prophesy- 
ing: “On these hills shall the glory of God 
shine forth, and there shall be a great city, 
and God shall raise up many churches.” 

In 1798 when the Ordinance regulating 
the Russian Orders of Chivalry was pro- 
mulgated, St. Andrew was proclaimed the 
“protector” (or patron saint) of Russia, 
and the Order, which receives from him its 
title of “St. Andrew the First-called,” is 
the chief and very exclusive company to 
which belong only the male members of 
the Russian imperial family, and a few 
favored foreign potentates. This legend, 
also, lies at the foundation of the triple- 
armed cross, which has been adopted as 
specifically Originally it was 
distinctively the property of Little Russia, 
the cradle of the nation: while the short 
upper arm represents the place where the 
inscription hung over Christ’s head, the 
slanting arm near the base represents the 
diagonal cross on which St. Andrew suf- 
fered martyrdom. 


tussian. 


The name of Kieff was derived, declares 
tradition, from that of another apprecia- 
tive wanderer, Kii, of the Slavonic tribe of 
the Polyany, or Plain-dwellers, who settled 
in the dense primeval forest upon the 
height now known as Old Kieff. 

Nestling close to the river, not far from 
the Nikolai Bridge, to the right of the 
Catacombs Monastery which crowns the 
next hill to the south of Old Kieff, with 
golden dome glinting through the leaves, 
lies the tomb of Askold, the first strictly 
historical ruler of Kieff. though some au- 
thentic information exists of the infant 
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town itself as early as the beginning of the 
eighth century. In 864, Askold and Dir, 
with their fighting bands, set out from 
Novgorod the Great and seized Kieff. The 
possessors of Kieff were, inevitably, fas- 
cinated by the ease of reaching Byzantium 
down the easy road of the Dnyepr. As- 
kold and Dir were the first to acquaint 
that capital with the henceforth dreaded 
name of Russians. However, being deeply 
impressed by a miracle which was wrought 
against them in defense of Byzantium, 
Askold and Dir became converted to 
Christianity ; and it is said that this mir- 
acle is what is alluded to in a hymn sung, 
tothisday, at Matins, inthe Russian Church. 
But their rule over Kieff was brief. In 
882, Oleg* sailed down the stream with 
Igor, the son of Rurik, Prince of Név- 
gorod, and having got Askold and Dir into 
his power by deceit, he said, “Ye are not 
princes, nor yet of illustrious birth; but 
I am a prince, and here is Rurik’s son.” 
Whereupon he slew them, and took pos- 
session of Kieff, saving, “This shall be the 
mother of Russian cities.” So Askold and 
Dir rank as the first Christian princes and 
martyrs of Russia. Eighty years later, 
» says tradition, Princess Olga, the grand- 
mother of Prince-saint Vladimir, the Bap- 





TOMB OF ASKOLD 


*Pronounced Aly6g. Ptshkin. has made 
the tradition concerning Oleg’s strange death 
the subject of a poem. 
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ANOTHER VIEW OF THE MONASTERY OF ST. MIKHAIL 





*““TITHES’’ CHURCH 


The Nativity of the All-Holy Birth-giver of God. Built 1842 


tizer of the Russians, erected a church on 
this spot, close to her palace, in the forest 
suburb known as Beréstovo (Birch-forest), 
and was buried there in 969. 

The site of Kieff is, rightly, regarded 
as the most beautiful of any Russian town. 
That of Nizhni Névgorod, at the conflu- 
ence of the Oka with the Vélga, is not un- 
like it; but what the latter gains in ani- 
mation from the great volume of ship- 
ping on its rivers, Kieff replaces with the 
exquisite, dreamy poetry, the infinitely 
varied loveliness of the steppes, with their 
lights and shadows like the ocean. Grain 
now waves where formerly grew the plume- 
grass of the Epic Songs, through which, in 
later days, Gégol’s hero, “Tardis Bulba,” 
the heroic kazik, rode almost hidden from 
view, with his sons, on their way home 
from the school*, of which a glimpse can 
be caught to the north, in the market sec- 
tion of Kieff. This section is called Podél, 
from its location at the foot of the cliffs 
of Old Kieff, nearly on a level with the 
Dnyepr. 

Having prepared himself by contempla- 
tion of the sacred city’s natural beauty, 
and having absorbed the fundamental tra- 


* Now the Theological Academy, near the 
Bratsky Monastery. 
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CHURCH OF THE THREE SAINTS 


Formerly called St. Vasily. 


ditions of the place, one is fitted to ap- 
proach its monuments—the oldest in Rus- 
sia—and its holy places in a frame of 
mind which will enable him to appreciate 
the view-point of the pilgrims who come 
hither to pray and spiritually refresh 
themselves at its shrines. 

We will return later on to the Cata- 
combs Monastery, which we must again 
pass as we ascend the winding Nikolai 
Spusk (Descent). The more practical 
ray (not financially, but historically and 
for sentiment) is to begin with Old Kieff. 

From this height, says tradition, Prince 
Vladimir, after his conversion to Chris- 
tianity, hurled down the image of the god 
Pertin, and the spot where the idol for- 
merly stood is now occupied by a monu- 
ment in honor of the Baptism of the Rus- 
sians. A statue of Prince-saint Vladimir 
“Equal-to-the-Apostles,” clad in ancient 
garb and bearing a cross surmounts it. 
From the plateau where it stands—a fa- 
vorite promenade of the townspeople— 
one gazes out across the steppes of the 
Ukradina (Border-marches), the scene of 
Gégol’s famous Tales, replete with super- 
stition and romance. Lower down, nearer 


the shore of the Dnyepr, is another monu- 
ment to Prince Vladimir—a column sur- 
mounted by an orb, and this by a rayed 




















cross—above the spring where he and his 
twelve sons were baptized. This is “The 
Baptismal Fountain.” Just below, where 
the spring flowed into the Potchain River, 
then navigable, now nearly vanished from 
its bed, wherein the Russians were bap- 
tized in squads of Peters and Pauls: hence 
the prevalence of the surnames Petréff (of 
the Peters) and Pavloff (of the Pauls). 

Soon after his conversion (889) Prince 
Vladimir began to build churches. Among 
the first were three which still exist—more 
or less—in Old Kieff. The first, located 
on “Perun’s Hill,’ was known as St. 
Vasily, but is now called “The Church of 
the Three Saints,” meaning St. Vasily 
(Basil) the Great, St. Gregory the The- 
ologian, and St. John Chrysostom. But 
the original edifice was destroyed by the 
Tatars under Khan Baty, in 1240; and, 
although a considerable portion of the old 
walls remain, the present church is in the 
objectionable South Russian taste. Not 
far to the west of his palace, near this 
church, Prince Vladimir built a fine 
“stone” church, called “The Nativity of 
the All-Holy Birth-giver of God” (which 
is the proper term for the Madonna in the 
Eastern Church), for whose construction 
he imported architects and mosaics from 
Greece. For its support the prince 
assigned one-tenth of all his revenues; 
hence it speedily acquired the name 
of “The Tithes Church” (Desyatinaya), 
which it still bears. It is interesting to 
note that the heathen idols had previously 
received one-tenth of all booty as their 
share. The original aspect of this church 
is unknown, and nothing whatever of it 
remains. The present edifice, dating from 
1842, is in better taste than most of those 
in Kieff, although not a representative of 
the best and most characteristic Russian 
period. 

On the height from which, according to 
tradition, St. Andrew blessed the future 
town, rises the church erected in his name, 
on the very brink of the almost perpendic- 
ular slope to Poddl at its foot. The church 
has nothing noteworthy about it. although 
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it is generally alluded to as one of the 
most interesting and elegant structures in 
Kieff (style, Byzantine rococo, of French 
invention). 

Next to the Church of the Three Saints 
is a more interesting building, the 
“Golden-domed Mikhail Monastery,” St. 
Michael being the patron saint of Kieff, 
and appearing with flaming sword and 
buckler on the city’s coat of arms. Its 
founder, Grand Prince Svyatopélk, in 
baptism, Mikhail, with a number of 
princes and high ecclesiastics are buried 
here. Prince Svyatopélk had the church 
decorated with Byzantine frescoes and 
mosaics; but, like other Kieff churches, it 
suffered from the depredations of Prince 
Andréi Bogolitbsky (1169) and the Ta- 
tars, and lost its golden domes in 1240. 
For two and a half centuries thereafter it 
and the pillaged monastery remained in 
ruins, and was finally restored in 1621. 
Thirty-four years later Little Russia’s hero 
Bogdan Khmelnitzky, restored the golden 
domes, and they have been kept in repair 
ever since. 

Remains of mosaics, dating from the 
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origin of the church, still exist in the cen- 
tral part of the altar. Among them is one 
of the most curious in Kieff, a representa- 
tion in ancient style of the Lord’s Supper. 
On one side Christ is giving the bread to 
six of his apostles, with the appropriate 
words in Slavonic script (the church 
services are always, even at the present 
day, celebrated in Old Church Slavonic, 
not in modern, “civilian” Russian) over- 
head ; on the other side is a second figure 
of Christ, back to back with the first, and 
identical, giving the cup to six apostles, 
the appropriate words overhead, as before. 

Princess Varvara, wife of the founder, 
who was a daughter of the Greek Emperor 
Alexis Comnenus, received in her dowry 
the holy body of St. Barbara the Martyr, 
at the end of the eleventh century. The fa- 
mous Hetman Ivin Mazeppa provided a 
rich silver-gilt coffin for these wonder- 
working relics, the monastery’s chief treas- 
ure; but that is now used for a miscel- 
laneous collection of relics, while St. Bar- 


bara rests in a splendid silver coffin, under 
a canopy of the same, provided by Coun- 
tess Anna Orl6ff-Tchesménsky, weighing, 


in all, about nine hundred pounds. The 
Empress Katherine II. presented the cen- 
tral shrine-lamp of pure gold, with a tassel 
adorned with pearls and brilliants. Gold 
and silver rings, tiny ikéni (sacred pic- 
tures), and crosses are “exchanged” to 
pilgrims—“buy” and “sell” are prohibited 
in ecclesiastical speech—and they are sup- 
posed to ensure domestic peace and hap- 
piness. If the “stone” belfry of this mon- 
astery (built in 1816) had received the 
fourth story originally designed for it, its 
proportions would have been better, and 
it would have been a passable specimen of 
one style of Russian belfry, though not the 
best. Its dome is particularly atrocious. 

Starting nearly opposite St. Andrew’s, 
and running alongside the Tithes Church, 
is Tithes (Desydtinaya) street, which ends 
in a square whose northern part adjoins 
the walled Mikhail Monastery, and takes 
its name from it, while the southern part 
is called the St. Sophia Square, and ad- 
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joins the cathedral of the same name. In 
the very center stands the Court House 
(857), with a wing containing the police- 
station and the fire department, sur- 
mounted by the characteristic Russian 
alarm-tower, which, with its watchman 
and primitive methods of signaling, seems 
very quaint to the American. 

On the left is the monument to Bogdan 
Khmelnitzky, which was unveiled in con- 
nection with the 900th anniversary of 
the baptism of the Russians in 1889. 
Khmelnitzky was the Ataman (Hetman) 
of the famous Zaporézhian kaziks, who 
led the revolt of Little Russia against the 
tyranny of Roman Catholic Poland, and 
freed the Russians of that section from 
their yoke, eventually delivering Little 
Russia to Alexyéi Mikhailovitch, the 
father of Peter the Great. 

When St. Olga was baptized she received 
from the Patriarch of Byzantium a cross 
carved from a solid bit of the “Life-giving 
Tree” (Christ’s cross). For the” preser- 
vation of this precious relic, the first Chris- 
tian treasure of Russia, St. Olga built a 
small wooden church in the name of St. 
Sophia, at a very short distance from her 
original town of Kieff, and, possibly, over 
the grave of Dir. In 1037 the present 
church was consecrated, to take its place, 
and Grand Prince Yaroslaff founded the 
first public library in Russia in connection 
with it. The church has, naturally, un- 
dergone many changes. Additions and 
buttresses have blocked up some of the 
windows ; but the original facade is easily 
discernible. 

Externally, this church, like that of the 
Catacombs Monastery, is an extreme ex- 
ample of the degenerate, Byzantine-rococo 
style, which flourishes in South Russia 
(especially in Kieff). Its chief features are 
the octagonal elongated dome, mounted on 
a spreading base, crowned by a small lan- 
tern, which in 
another, smaller dome, of the same cup- 


turn is surmounted by 
and-ball arrangement, which in turn is 
crowned by another dome, a spirelet and 


across. (The belfry of the Mikhail Mon- 
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CATHEDRAL OF ST. SOPHIA 


Statute of Bogdan Khme!nitzky at the left. 


astery has even three domes mounted on 
each other in this fashion!) Add to this 
the gilded scrolls and spirelets, inserted at 
every possible point, surmounted by a 
rayed cherubim or suns, all, including the 
domes, dazzlingly gilded. These and other 
degenerate forms arose from taste cor- 
rupted by intimate contact with the West 
and non-Orthodox architects, who did not 
understand their business artistically. 

The interior of the church is elaborately 
frescoed, including the massive square 
pillars, which cut it up into sixteen small 
sections. There are eleven altars on the 
floor, one of which contains in the en- 
closure the tomb of Yaroslaff, the founder. 

How many domes the cathedral orig- 
inally had is not known: but of the twelve 
which still remain, the chief—a twelve- 
sided one—is decorated with mosaics. The 
architecture, like that of the cathedral of 
the same name, and about the same date, 
at Névgorod, is more strictly Byzantine 
than later churches. It is built of large, 
strong pale-red bricks, in thick layers of 


cement, intermingled with small bits of 
pebbles and pulverized brick, with large 


flag-stones between the courses. Over all 
this it is stuecoed and frescoed. 

Of the Byzantine mosaics which orig- 
inally adorned the interior a number still 
exist. The most noted is that on the wall 
of the apse, above the principal altar. It 
is the gigantic image of the Virgin, popu- 
larly known as “The Indestructible Wall,” 
and the reason for its presence in a church 
named St. Sophia is this: Christ is called 
(1 Cor. 1:24) “the Wisdom of God.” As 
the Birth-giver of the incarnation of Di- 
vine Wisdom (Saint Sophia) the Savior, 
the Virgin is the beginning of man’s sal- 
vation. Above her head, in Greek, runs 
the inscription: “God is in the midst of 
her, she shall not be moved; God shall 
help her, and that right early.” This text, 
with the fact that the wall has never been 
destroyed during the numerous assaults 
on the town, sufficiently accounts for the 
somewhat puzzling designation of this fa- 
mous holy image. On a ground of golden 
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mosaic her figure stands, with hands up- 
lifted in prayer to the world. 

Passing over the other ancient mosaics 
and frescoes of apostles and so forth from 
the eleventh century which flank it, we 
find a series of very cu- 
rious old frescoes on the 
walls of the staircase 
which now lead to the 
gallery, but originally 
led to the prince’s palace. 
They represent hunting 
and banqueting scenes, 
and were uncovered only 
about fifty years ago. 

In the cathedral burial 
place rest numerous Grand 
Princes of Kieff, of the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries. The 
walled enclosure contains, also, the resi- 
dence of the Metropolitan. Here, as in 
most Kieff churches, services are held 
daily, the early Liturgy being at 6 A. M., 
the late Liturgy at 9 A. M. The traveler 
must begin to realize here, at his first en- 
trance into Russia, that he has much to 
learn, much to enjoy at all the services of 
the Eastern Church which he can manage 
to attend. The fact that Kieff has the 
right to deviate from the general forms, in 
certain details, need not trouble him; 
only an expert can detect them. But the 
point is worth mentioning, as an indica- 
tion of the place which the Holy City 
holds in the estimation of Russians. 

Not far from St. Sophia are the remains 





of the Golden Gate. These constitute one 
of the features which Grand Prince Yaro- 
slaff tried to copy from Byzantium. Prince 
Yaroslaff’s Great Wall was of earth, and 
enclosed the Mikhdil Monastery, St. 
Sophia, St. Irene, the 
palace and so forth. It 
was, probably, surmount- 
ed by a stockade, and fur- 
nished with a Golden 
Gate, which (as is usual 
with such enclosures in 
Russia) contained a 
church over the entrance, 
together with dwelling- 
rooms, storerooms and 


MOSAIC IMAGE ur ins MOTHER OF GoD treasury. The ruined por- 
On the Indestructible Wall. 


tions of the Gate which 
remain, braced, propped, enclosed, consist 
of lofty, thick “stone” walls, while the 
gate proper was of gilded bronze. It was 
probably ruined bythe Tatar Baty,in 1240. 

Nothing could be more striking than 
the contrast between these churches in Old 
Kieff and the magnificent new Cathedral 
of St. Vladimir “Equal-to-the-A postles,” 
which is reached by a very short drive 
from the Golden Gate down Vladimir 
street. It was consecrated in 1896, thirty- 
four years after the laying of the corner- 
stone. Various changes of plan and ar- 
chitects—among the latter one or two who 
did not understand the proper style, which 
has formed a serious matter of study of 
recent years—have resulted in an edifice 
which is far less typically Russian (or any- 
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thing else, for that matter) than could 
have been desired. 

The internal decorations are in the style 
of those used for churches in the days of 
Prince-saint Vladimir, that is, ancient 
Byzantine. While less rich in splendid 
marbles than the other great modern Rus- 
sian Church of the’ Savior in Moscow, this 
temple is unsurpassed for the frescoes 
which adorn its interior. The central nave, 
which with the sanctuary was painted by 
Prof. V. M. Vasnetz6ff, is the richest. The 
artist-decorators of the side naves were 
V. A. Kotarbinsky, P. A. Svyédomsky, and 
V. M. Nésteroff. The ikonostasis, or altar 
screen, corresponding to the chancel-rails 
in Western churches, is of marble, and is 
much lower than in many ancient churches 
further north. This permits the congre- 
gation to see the famous Virgin of Prof. 
Vasnetzéff. 

An interesting legend is attached to this 
Madonna. It had been intended to paint 
her seated, over a circular window. One 
day the supervising architect and the vice- 
governor of Kieff, on entering the cathe- 
dral, beheld the Madonna reveal herself on 
the roughly stuecoed wall of the apse. The 
architect made a sketch of the apparition, 
and, in company with the vice-governor, 
signed an official statement describing the 
event. The window was then walled up, 
and the Madonna was painted in much 
the same attitude and surroundings as she 
had revealed herself; the difference being, 
that while she seemed to be merely passing 
across the apse, she is depicted as advanc- 
ing towards the spectator. I consider it the 
finest modern Virgin in Russia, most nearly 
approaching the spirit of the ancient, 
brown-faced Virgins, which appeal to me 
far more than the recent creations: in 
both which opinions I am at one with the 
majority of Russians. 

The pulpit is of white marble: so is the 
“Imperial Place,” the raised, enclosed, 
canopied spot where the emperor stands 
when present. Not all churches are pro- 
vided with an imperial place. Electric 
lights are used for the purpose of illu- 
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minating the wall frescoes at evening 
services, but the ceremonial lighting, 
which the ecclesiastical law prescribes, i.e., 
by non-animal substances, wax and olive 
oil, is used symbolically at all services. 

Competent judges declare that the dec- 
oration of this church constitutes an 
epoch, not only in Russian art in general, 
but in church art in particular. Certainly, 
as much cannot be said for the exterior, 
and the peculiar, flat, octagonal domes, on 
stilts. 

Close by, on the Bibikoff Boulevard, 





CATHEDRAL OF ST, VLADIMIR 


where, in the early morning, peasants in 
their picturesque costumes may be seen, 
stands the University of St. Vladimir. 
This huge building, of two and a half 
stories. was completed in 1842, although 
the university lectures began in 1834, in 
private houses, with sixty-two students. 
The adjoining Botanical Garden, nearly 
sixty acres in extent, is a favorite prom- 
enade of the townspeople. The students 
of the University now number over, two 
thousand, over one-half being in the med- 
ical. school. It is better equipped with 
scientific collections, chemical and tech- 
nical laboratories, and the like, than all 
the other Russian universities. 

Again we must reconcile ourselves to 
modern Kieff, and proceed along the 
Kreshtchatik, which lies in a ravine that 
formerly served as the hunting-ground of 
the old grand princes, between Old Kieff 
and the Catacombs Quarter... But before 
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CENTRAL NAVE, CATHEDRAL OF ST. VLADIMIR 


we reach the famous Monastery hill, 306 
feet above the Dnyepr, we pass through a 
hilly, but less elevated tract, known as the 
Palace Quarter, or Lipki, the Lindens, the 
fashionable residence and grand commerce 
section. It includes, also, a city park, 
with vaudeville, summer garden theaters, 
and other diversions, and a pretty little 
imperial palace (of Rastrelli’s design) in 
its private park. There, also, is a hand- 
some new Museum of Antiquities and Art. 

After we pass the palace, and before we 
reach the Catacombs Monastery entrance, 
we come to the oldest church in Kieff. On 
these heights, inthe tenth century,amid the 
dense primeval forest which surrounded 
Askold’s tomb, Princess Olga had her pal- 


ace, and in this same village of Beréstovo 
(Birch-forest ) her grandson, Prince-Saint 
Vladimir, erected a summer palace, where 
—as a heathen—he kept his numerous 
wives. After his conversion to Christianity 
he built the tiny church of “The Savior 
in the Birch Forest,” adjoining. It is 
a cross-shaped church, the only one of that 
style now extant in Russia, and while it 
is not noteworthy as to exterior, the fres- 
coes of the tenth century which decorate 
the interior of the apse are the finest and 
most ancient in Kieff. The gallery was 
reserved for domestics, while the ladi-s of 
the prince’s family passed directly from 
the palace into a private box, after the 
fashion of more than one modern palace 



































church, such as those in the Great Palace 
at ‘T'zarskoe Selé, and the Pavlovsk palace 
near by. It is worth noting that the cus- 
tom of isolating the women from the men 
in church persisted longer in Little Russia 
than elsewhere—long after Prince Vladi- 
mir’s day—and often they were relegated 
to the vestibule, where a window specially 
constructed for their benefit enabled them 
to snatch glimpses of the service. In the 
court churches, and among the Old Rit- 
ualists, the sexes are still separated, but 
not isolated, in church. 

After leaving Prince Vladimir’s an- 
cient church we soon come to a square, 
on whose right stands the Arsenal, on 
whose left rise the monastery walls, with 
entrance through the Holy Gate. This 
famous Kiévo-Peshtchérsky Lavra, which 
is a first-class monastery with a resident 
Metropolitan, is also what is called a 
stavropigia, that is, a monastery which is 
under the direct rule of a Patriarch; in 
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this case, of course, of the Holy Synod. 
The fagade of the customary church over 
the Holy Gate, and the adjoining walls of 
the fortress-like enclosure, are brilliant 
with frescoes in high colors in true Rus- 
sian style. Through this gate no one may 
ride or drive. However high may be his 
rank, he must walk from the entrance to 
the cathedral—the chief church among 
the many which, as is usual with monas- 
teries, the walls enclose. The title of the 
cathedral, according to Western phrase- 
ology, would be: The Assumption of the 
Virgin. According to the terminology 
of the Catholic Church of the East it is: 
The Falling Asleep of the All-Holy Birth- 
giver of God. 

Nothing could be more natural than 
that one should assume the architecture 
of this deeply revered church to be thor- 
oughly characteristic of Russia in general, 
so utterly unlike every other known style 
is it. If possible it is even worse Byzan- 





WONDER-WORKING IKONA 


The falling asleep of the Birth-giver of God. 
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tine rococo than St. Sophia’s domes and 
ornaments, and my remarks on them hold 
good here. The interior offers a different 
sort of rococo, the richly carved and gilded 
ikonostasis, a gift from Peter the Great, 
being the most prominent example of it. 

The present edifice was built in 1729, 
succeeding a series of churches which have 
occupied the same site for nearly 900 
years. From the gallery the best view is 
to be had of the frescoed walls, the choir 
of monks with superb hair falling in 
heavy waves to their waists, the older 
monks conducting the services, the ailing 
and vehemently devout pilgrims with 
traveling paraphernalia and comforts fas- 
tened to their persons. The prolonged 
and impressive service is famous, and con- 
fined (with one other exception, I believe) 
to this monastery, in all Russia. 

The chief treasure is the ancient, won- 
der-working ikdéna of the Falling Asleep 
of the Birth-giver of God. Painted on 
cypress wood, and almost obliterated by 
the numerous conflagrations in which it 
has been dimmed, it is mounted with 
golden vestments, and richly adorned with 
diamonds and precious stones. It repre- 
sents the “assumption” (falling asleep) 
of the Virgin. Surrounded by the apos- 
tles, the Virgin reclines on her death- 
bed, while Christ stands beside her, hold- 
ing her soul, in the guise of an infant, in 
His arms. Angels hover overhead. It 
is said that the Holy Virgin sent builders 
from Constantinople, in 1073, to erect 
the first stone church on the present site, 
and personally gave to them this /kéna to 
be the “church image.” It is suspended 
over the arch of the Holy Doors, and is 
lowered, on silken cords, for salutation, at 
the conclusion of certain services. . 

These holy pictures, or ikéni (which 
are not worshiped, be it noted), form 
such a prominent feature of all Russian 
churches that the traveler should pay par- 
ticular attention to them whenever he en- 
counters them, as instructive and typical. 

Among the highly prized relics is the 
skull of Prince-saint Vladimir: while 


among the interesting historical person- 
ages buried in the cathedral cemetery or 
dependencies (a resting place which is ea- 
gerly sought) is that of Princess Natalya 
Borisovna Dolgoriky, who followed her 
husband to Siberia, and reared her chil- 
dren there. She became a nun, in the 
Flora Ascension Convent, in the Lower 
town—Podél—on her return to her native 
land. 

In the monastery reside monks and lay- 
brothers to the number of about 1,000. 
A man must have at least fifty rubles— 
somewhat less than twenty-five dollars— 
as a condition of being admitted; and one 
of the interesting sights is the brethren 
eating in the refectory, while the Lives of 
the Saints are read aloud to them; and 
the pilgrims—who, on some occasions, 
August 15 (the 28th, New Style), for ex- 
ample, number as many as 5,000—dining 
on the coarse but satisfying food provided 
free by the monastery. On certain days 
the Metropolitan, in his robes, blesses the 
meal and tastes the food. 

The printing-house of the monastery, 
the oldest in Russia, issues 150,000,000 
copies of various church service books 
and religious publications annually, be- 
sides making cheap lithographed ihédni. 
An interesting collection of the local and 
other holy pictures, in extremely good 
paper reproductions, can be had here. 
From the baleony of this building an en- 
trancing view of the Dnyepr is possible ; 
while from the lofty belfry there is a 
superb view over the steppes and the 
Dnyepr. On a clear day, with a glass, 
towns at a distance of 130 versts (about 
ninety miles) can be seen, gleaming 
through the blue and purple vistas. 

[larién, priest of the tiny forest-palace 
church before mentioned, dug a cave, where 
he devoted himself to prayer and medita- 
tion. Eventually he abandoned it to be- 
come Metropolitan of Kieff. Two years 
after the death of Prince Vladimir a monk 
of Mount Athos, Antény, came to Kieff, 
and, with a companion, began to live the 
life of a hermit. 
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In a very short time St. Antény’s mode 
of life became so famous that his example 
was followed by a multitude of monks, and 
even of worldly persons. These troglodyte 
residences increased, not only in this par- 
ticular hill, but in others miles away. St. 
Antény and his companions dug a church 
—and the underground monastery was in 
complete working order. Presently the 
saint found the throng too great: his feel- 
ings could, no doubt, have been adequately 
expressed by the modern Russian saying 
when people crowd closely, “Brother, don’t 
sit on my soul.” He went off and dug 
himself a cave elsewhere—and this was 
the beginning of the “Nearer Catacombs,” 
also called by his name, the “Further 
Catacombs” being known by that of St. 
Feodésy, who succeeded him in the first 
set as Superior. Now a monastery and 
church were built above ground, so popular 
had the communal life of prayer become.* 
Later on, many of the catacombs caved in, 
many were boarded up as a means of pro- 


PLAN OF THE FURTHER CATACOMBS 


*There are fifteen monasteries in Kieff 
and vicinity. This Catacombs Monastery 
consists of a collection of monasteries, as a 
university consists of colleges. 
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tection during the Tatar Dominion in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, and, 
to this day, all have not been excavated, 
and the full original extent can only be 





THE FURTHER CATACOMBS 


guessed at. But their extent, and the ram- 
bling complexity of their plan are still so 
great, that one cannot with safety disre- 
gard the custom of purchasing a taper 
and closely following the guiding monk 
through the narrow corridors. 

On each side open the tomb-like cells. 
that, in fact, serve as tombs for the “in- 
corruptible” bodies of the former occu- 
pants. The relics of thirty-three such 
saints repose in the Further Catacombs, 
which has, in addition, thirty-one chrism- 
exuding saintly skulls, under bell-glasses. 
Service in the Catacombs churches is at 
7 A. M. The Nearer Catacombs contain 
sixty-three. saints and others, and thirty 
chrism-exuding skulls. <A priest is con- 
stantly inattendanceat one of these subter- 
ranean churches for the purpose of anoint- 
ing the brows of the faithful with the holy 
oil from these saintly skulls as they pass 
through. It is not obligatory. Perhaps 
the most remarkable of these saints are 
Ilya of Mirom, the giant warrior-hero of 
the Vladimir Cycle of the Epic Songs (he 
is no larger, in death, than the rest), and 
Ivan (John) the Great Sufferer, whose 
head alone projects from the earth. Some 
assert that he lived in that position for 
thirty vears: others that he was accus- 
tomed thus to bury himself for six days 
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at a time, and was left so when he died. 
These famous and revered Catacombs 
are reached by a long descent from the 
great monastery above ground of the pres- 
ent day. 

On our way back we may inspect the 
bronze monument to Count Alexyéi Alex- 





A GROUP OF RUSSIAN PRIESTS 


The one wearing the white veil is the Metropolitan of Kieff. His 
attendant stands behind him. 


véevitch Bébrinsky, who was the first to 
introduce the beet-sugar industry into the 
Kieff government, and was, also, a stock- 
holder and director of the first railway in 
Russia—the short road which runs from 
St. Petersburg to Tzirskoe Seléd and 
Pavlovsk. Near by on Besdkovskaya 
street is the Kéinsky Museum of Antiqui- 
ties. On the Bibikoff Boulevard, in the 
Tereshtchénko mansion, is a gallery of 
Russian pictures; and on Alexyéevka 
street, in the Hanenko mansion, a remark- 
able collection of art objects, with foreign 
and Russian pictures, and of Russian 
ikéni, of the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. All these collections are open to the 
publie. 

Below the height on which Old Kieff 
stands lies Podél—the Lower Town— 
with churches, monasteries, teeming pop- 
ulation, markets, business buildings and 
wharves, whence steamers depart for va- 
rious destinations up and down the 

tream. Nearly a thousand years ago 
Podél was the trading quarter, and in it 


the popular assembly, the famous repub- 
lican Vyétche, was held. 

The “Contracts,” which is the annual 
fair, to which gather business men of all 
classes for buying and selling and con- 
cluding contracts, was transferred hither 
in 1797 from the town of Dubno. Al- 
though called “The Baptism Fair” 
(Christ’s baptism is the festival com- 
memorated by the Eastern Church at the 
Epiphany) it occurs in February, and 
the hotel prices then soar to incredible 
heights. At this fair, as at the more fa- 
miliar one (to foreigners) of Nizhni Noév- 
gorod, the goods are not sold by sample, 
but are on hand in bulk, and so delivered 
to purchasers, a million and a half rubles’ 
worth being displayed, sales to a little 
more than half that amount being made. 
The chief wares are brown and white 
sugar, cloth, wool, wheat, and strong 
liquors and carriages. 

Near the western corner of the Gostinny 
Dvor, beneath a pretty stone pavilion, is 
the Samson Fountain, popularly known 
as “the Lion,” because over the spring is 
fixed a carved and gilded wooden statue 
of Samson rending the jaw of the lion. 
This is a favorite assembly-place for pil- 
grims—whom it is better to inspect from 
a respectful distance at first—and among 
whom some very queer legends concerning 
the spring are current. In the Old Clothes 
Mart, hard by, the blind Little Russian 
minnesingers may still be found on fes- 
tival days, playing the bandira and sing- 
ing folk-songs. 

To the right of the Alexander Square 
(where the Samson Fountain is) stands 
the Bratsky (Brotherhood) Monastery, 
and the Theological Academy, whose very 
interesting history is inextricably knit 
with that of Kieff during the century-long 
attacks of Lithuania and Poland on Rus- 
sia, and of the Roman Catholics and 
the Jesuits in particular, on the Russian 
Church. The Brotherhood. like many 
others in Little Russia of the sixteenth 
century, was formed to counteract the 
efforts of the Jesuits, and this monastery 


























was built in 1588. This was the scene 
of Piédtr Moghila’s learned and educa- 
tional labors. Hetman Mazeppa was an 
enthusiastic patron, and built the stone 
cathedral of the Annunciation in 1693. 
The Theological Academy, behind it, 
formerly the College of the Jesuits, is the 
most ancient college in Russia. In it were 
reared some of the most famous ecclesi- 
astics of the country, and the most efficient 
patriotic collaborators of Peter the Great, 
among others. 

All the country through which the trav- 
eler passes on his way to Odessa after 
leaving beautiful Kieff behind, is historic 
ground, the scene of incessant conflicts 
for centuries between the Slavonic tribes, 
Tatars, Turks, Kazdks, Lithuanians, 
Poles and Russians. Here, too, in very 
ancient times, were Greek settlements, 
and on the steppes are many almost pre- 
historic funeral mounds, the majority still 
unexplored. The famous great silver vase, 
in the Hermitage at St. Petersburg, with 
its scenes of Scythians (in the garb still 
worn by the Russians) breaking the wild 
horses of the plains, came from a kurgin 
of this sort, at Nikopol. One which was 
opened near Kieff contained specimens of 
the three great factors which combined 
to form Russia—the Slavonic element be- 
ing represented by a necklace and ear- 
rings, the Byzantine by two coins minted 
before the birth of Christ, the Varangian 
by two tortoise-shaped fibule, like those 
which characterize the epoch of the vi- 
kings in Scandinavian lands. Still fur- 
ther south, on the shore of the Black Sea, 
not very far from Odessa (Olbia and else- 
where) are derived magnificent specimens 
of ancient Grecian art, which are treas- 
ured in the Imperial Hermitage, with the 
Nikopol vase. 

During the journey—as already in 
Kieff—the traveler will perceive that the 
inhabitants are of a mixed type. Lithu- 
ania and Poland dominated all this re- 
gion, including Kieff, after the capital 
was transferred to Moscow, and the Uk- 
raina (the Border-marches) served as a 
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bulwark to protect Poland and Western 
Europe against ‘the Turks. Its relations 
with the West, and especially with the 
Orient, contributed to modify the eth- 
nological element which predominated 
among the people of the Ukraéina at the 
epoch of the Varangian princes. Hence, 
it is evident at a glance that the people 
are not pure descendants of the old Slav- 
onic tribes, the 
Drévlyany (Forest- 
folk), the Polyany 
(Plain - dwellers), 
and the Syeveryany 
(Northerners), but 
a mixed race, into 
which enters the 
blood of the Zapo- 
rézhians, Petche- 
negs and other Ori- 
entals. 

They are not 
only handsomer 
than the _ Great 
Russians, but their 
character is different,and they are generally 
regarded as both capable and crafty. Their 
garb, as well as their glowing black eyes, 
dark skin, and black hair, is a reminiscence 
of the Turkish element. The full trousers, 
the shirts embroidered in red. and blue, 
the cleanly shaven faces and long mus- 
taches of the men; the plakhta (an in- 
geniously simple checked petticoat of the 
women) the beads, the turban-shaped 
head dress of the matrons, and the wreaths 
of flowers and double braids of hair of 
the maidens, the silver earrings adorned 
with amber and coral, are of a different 
type from the Great Russian. Ilya E. 
Répin’s great picture (which the Emperor 
of Russia lent to the Chicago Exposition), 
“The Zaporézhian Kaziks Replying to the 
Sultan of Turkey,” gives a fine idea of 
some of the masculine types of three cen- 
turies ago. 

Another foreign element is very much 
in evidence throughout this entire section 
of the country—the Jews. For the fifteen 
southwestern governments constitute the 
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VILLAGE SCHOOL IN LITTLE RUSSIA 


famous “Pale of Permanent Settlement,” 
outside of which no Jew may permanently 
reside except under special conditions, 
such as having completed the University 
course or being a merchant of the First 
Guild. In these cases, however, he may 
live in Moscow or St. Petersburg, taking 
with him his co-religionists as servants 
and clerks. Even in Kieff, the heart and 
capital of “Pale of Settlement,” Jews may 
not reside: may not even enter, except 
temporarily, for certain specific financial 
and commercial operations. Nevertheless, 
there are a good many there, as the law is 
not rigidly applied; and, with the Poles, 
they form a distinct feature of the Kieff 
population. 

The verdict as to the rights and wrongs 
of this age-long, exceedingly complicated 
question must be left to the natives, who 
are in a position to judge from experience. 
It is unnecessary to enter into it here, 
further than to recall the fact that the 


WORK PEOPLE AT DINNER—LITTLE RUSSIA 


Russian hostility to the Jews is nothing 
new. In 1115, Grand Prince Vladimir 
Monomachus, in an assembly of his nobles 
in the Beréstovo Palace above mentioned, 
fixed a rate of interest, to put a stop to the 
usury of the Jews, from which the Kiev- 
lyans suffered. A second assembly decided 
to eject all Jews from Kieff, as injurious 
to its inhabitants. It was not done, how- 
ever. Centuries later the hostile feeling 
was intensified by many _ grievances, 
among others the following: Under 
Polish rule the Jews acquired possession 
of the Orthodox churches and charged 
huge sums for permitting them to be 
opened for the performance of the most 
necessary rites, such as baptism and mar- 
riage. Nevertheless, it is not a religious 
question or a religious prejudice which 
is involved here. 

Odessa is such a mere mushroom of a 
city, after Kieff’s hoary antiquity (as 
Russian antiquity goes) that the traveler 
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in search of national features will not 
linger long. It stands near the site of 
the ancient Odyssos or Odessos, one of the 
early Greek colonies which carried on a 
brisk trade with the neighboring steppes. 
In the third and fourth centuries these 
colonies vanished, and there were no more 
settlements for a thousand years. In the 
meantime, a Slavonic tribe had occupied 
the space between the Dnyepr and the 
Dnyestr in the sixth century; and for 
several centuries, down to the sixteenth 
century, the Lithuanians and Poles kept 
the country under their dominion, when 
the Tatars seized it. The Tatars still 
permitted the Lithuanians to gather salt 
in the neighboring lakes. In 1769 the 
Zaporézhian kaziks raided Hadji-bey, a 
small Turkish fortress, founded in 1396, 
on the site of the present hospital, and 
burned the suburbs, although they did not 
capture the fort. Later on, when their 
famous capital, the Setch (Zapordézhye) 
Below-the-Rapids (of the Dnyepr) was 
destroyed, many fugitive kazaiks settled 
near Hadjibey, in what is know known as 
“the Quarantine ravine.” 

In 1789 the Russians, under Admiral 
de Ribas, took the fortress by assault, and 
in 1794 the cornerstone of the new city 
was laid, and de Ribas became its first 
governor. He was succeeded by the Duke 
de Richelieu*, to whom a statue has been 
erected for his wise rule: and he by Count 
Vorontzéff—these three bing the famous 
names connected with the town. 

Odessa stands on a lofty plateau, ex- 
posed to severe east winds, and on a soil 
of clay which renders vegetation almost 
impossible. Nevertheless, art has en- 
dowed it with a superb boulevard, planted 
with trees, facing the harbor, and bordered 
by fine buildings—an imperial palace, and 
so forth: and the villas of the wealthy, in 
the suburbs, are surrounded with gardens. 
From this boulevard, on the crest of the 
cliff 200 feet in height, a magnificent 





* At the Restoration the Duke returned to 
France and became one of the cabinet min- 
isters. 
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staircase leads to the narrow belt of shore 


between its foot and the bay. The harbor, 
with mud bottom and exposed to easterly 
gales by nature, is almost entirely artifi- 
cial in its present state, and can accom- 
modate nearly 400 vessels. It is Russia’s 
great grain port, its only threatened rival, 
and a formidable one at that, being Se- 
vastépol, which has direct rail communi- 
cation with Kharkhoff, the heart of the 
Black Earth zone, and with Moscow. 
From one-third to one-half of its pop- 
ulation consists of Jews—Polish Jews— 
and there are large numbers of Germans, 
Italians, Armenians, and other foreigners. 





THE GREAT STAIRCASE, ODESSA 


Copyright. 1898, Underwood and Underwood. 


Formerly all the street signs were in 
Italian and Russian, which will serve to 
demonstrate, in connection with the item 
about population, how thoroughly un- 
Russian the town is. So it must remain: 
it cannot be thoroughly Russified. Even 
the Russian Cathedral is so indistinctive 
in style that it would look natural in any 
city in Europe or America. The interior 
is, naturally, more characteristic. 

The house in which’ the famous poet 
Pushkin lived, during his exile in Odessa, 
in 1823, is still in existence. Here he 
wrote a part of his famous “Evgény 
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Onyégin,” as well as “The Gypsies,” “The 
Fountain of Baktchisarai,” and a number 
of short lyric pieces—all strongly tinged 
with Byronism. His exile was of the 
polite sort, with a government post for 





PUSHKIN READING HIS WORKS TO HIS FRIEND, 
PUSHTCHIN. 


By the Russian painter, Gay. 


excuse. But he did not get on well with 
his chief, Count M. S. Vorontzéff, because 


of his reckless habits. The end came 
when Pishkin wrote an epigram on Vo- 
rontzéff, in which he described the latter 
as “Half my-lord, half trader, half wise 
man, half a dunce, half rascal—but there 
are hopes of his becoming a whole one 
yet.” Count Vorontzéff was Pushkin’s 
match, and got him sent away, complain- 
ing in a queer official report to the govern- 
ment that the young man was being 
spoiled by the injudicious flattery of ad- 
mirers, particularly by the summer peo- 
ple during the bathing season. Pushkin 
was sent to his father’s remote estate of 
Mikhiilovskoe, where he finished “Evgény 
Onyégin,” in non-Byronic style. 

The sea baths to which the governor re- 
ferred are in the vicinity of Odessa, and 
go by the ancient Greek name of Limans. 
After a flying visit to them and to the 
quays of the city the traveler will be glad 
to abandon Odessa for the beautiful 
Crimea—the Russian Riviera, 


PRONUNCIATION, 


In the pronunciation of the following 
words, where y is preceded by s or J the 
sound of y should be combined as closely 
as possible with that of the preceding con- 
sonant, and the group of letters such as 
syeev, syay, lyub or lyahns should be pro- 
nounced as one syllable. The same is true 
where there are two preceding consonants, 
as in svyat or svyed. The accented syllable 
is printed in italic in the following English 
renderings. 5 

Askold—As-kold. 

Alexyeevka—Ah-lek-syeev-ka. 

Alexiyei—Ah-lex-syay. 

Ataman—Ah-ta-man, 

Andrei—Ahn-dray. 

Bogoliubsky—Bo-go-lyub-ski. 

Bogdan—Bog-dahn. 

Bibikoff—Bib-e-koff. 

Berestovo—Ber-es-to-vo. 

Besakovskaya—Be-sahk-ov-sky-a. 

Dir—Deer. 

Desyatinaya—De-syat-nigh-a. 

Drevlyans—Drev-lyahns. 

Dniepr—Dnyepr. 

Feodosy—Fay-0-do-sy. 

Gogol—Go-gol. 

Gostinny Dvor—Gos-tinny Dvor. 

Hanenko—Ha-nen-ko. 

Igor—E-gor. 

Ivan—E-rahn. 

Ilarion—Il-ahr-e-on. 

Ilya—Eel-ya. 

Kieff—Kee-ev. 

Kreshtchatik—Kresh-tchat-ik. 

Kii—Kee-ee. 

Kievlyanins—Kee-ev-lyan-ins. 

Khan Baty—Khan Balti. 


Khmelnitzky—Khmel-nit-zki. 
Kotarbinsky—Ko-tar-bin-ski. 
Koinsky—Ko-in-ski. 
Lipki—Lip-ki. 

Lavra—Lahv-ra. 
Mikhail—Mikh-ah-eel. 
Monomachus—Mo-no-mah-kus. 
Mikhailovitch—Mikh-:-lo-vitch. 
Murom—WMo0o0-rom. 
Moghila—Mo-ghee-la. 
Nikopol—Nik-o-pol. 

Nizhni Novgorod—Neezh-nee Nov-go-rod. 
Nikolai—Nik-o-li. 

Oka—O-kah. 

Orloff—Or-loff. 
Polyany—Pol-yah-ny. 
Perun—Pe-roon. 
Petroff—Pet-roff. 
Pavloff—Par-loff. 
Potchain—Pot-chah-in. 
Potcheff—Pot-cheff. 
Peshtchersky—Pesh-tcher-ski. 
Pavlovsk—Pav-lovsk. 
Svyatopolk—Svyat-o-polk. 
Svyedomsky—NSvyed-om-ski. 
Taras Bulba—Ta-rahs Bool-ba. 
Tatars-—Ta-tars. 
Tchesmensky—Tches-men-ski. 
Tzarskoe Selo—T'zar-sko-yeh Sé-lo. 
Tereshtchenko—Tehr-esh-tchen-ko. 
Ukraina—Oo-krah-ee-na. 
Volga—Vol-ga. 
Viadimir—Vlad-ee-meer. 
Vyetche—Vet-cheh. 
Vasnetzoff—Vahs-net-zoff. 
Varvara—Var-vah-ra. 
Yaroslaff—Yar-o-slaff. 
Zaporozhian—Zap-o-ro-zhin. 


























GLOSSARY. 


Alexis Comnenus. One of the emperors of 
the Byzantine or Eastern Empire. 

ataman or hetman. The title of the head or 
general of the Cossacks. 

bandura. A stringed instrument. 

Byzantine Architecture. The style of archi- 
tecture developed in the Byzantine Em- 
pire during the fourth century and contin- 
uing in modified forms in Eastern lands 
until the present day. Its characteristic 
forms are the round arch springing from 
columns or piers, and the dome resting on 
pendentives. Mosaic or other incrustation 
is a feature of the general ornamentation. 
The style has profoundly influenced Arabic 
and Russian architecture. 

Evgeny Onyegin. A famous work of the 
Russian writer, Pushkin. (See the C. L. 
S. C. required book “A Survey of Russian 
Literature.”’) 

fresco. The art of painting on a surface of 
plaster, particularly on walls and ceilings. 
In true fresco the pigment is applied while 
the plaster is fresh, not hardened, the ob- 
ject being to permit the color to sink into 
the plaster. 

facade (fasahd). 
building. 

icon (i-con). In the Greek Church, a holy 
picture, mosaic, etc., especially one rep- 
resenting Christ, the Virgin, or some saint 
or martyr, often richly adorned with jew- 
els, and commonly regarded as miraculous 
either. in origin or in power. 

lantern. In architecture, a small tower, pa- 
vilion or pinnacle placed on the apex of a 
dome or crowning another tower. 

Khan Baty. A grandson of the famous Mon- 
gol ruler Jenghis Khan. 

rococo. A style of decoration distinguished 
by a profusion of meaningless but often 
delicately executed ornament in imitation 
of rockwork, shells, foliage and scrolls 
massed together, prevalent in the times 
of the Regency and Louis XV.; hence any- 
thing that is eccentric, quaint, tasteless or 
odd in art or literature. 

rubble. Rough, irregular pieces of broken 
stone. 

steppe. A vast, nearly level plain devoid 
of forest. 

verst. A Russian measure of distance equal 
to about two-thirds of a mile. 

Orthodox Church. The Eastern or Greek 
Church is often referred to as the Ortho- 
dox Church; its full titie is Holy Oriental 
Orthodox Catholic Apostolic Church. 


REVIEW QUESTIONS. 


The exterior face of a 


1. What building material is characteris- 
tic of Southern Russia? 

2. Describe the general appearance of 
Kieff as seen from beyond the Dniepr. 

3. What are the early traditions of Kieff? 

4. How were the Russians Christianized 
under Vladimir? 

5. What churches of St. Vladimir’s build- 
ing are still associated with Kieff? 

6. Describe the church of St. Michael. 

7. What interest has the monument to 
Khmelintzky ? 

8. What are the striking features of St. 
Sophia? 
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9. What was the Golden Gate, and when 
built? 

10. How does the Cathedral of St. Vladf- 
mir contrast with the older churches? 

11. How important is the University of 
St. Vladimir? 

12. Describe the “Forest Church.” 

13. What is the history and character of 
the Catacombs? 

14. Why is the Church of the Assumption 
especially impressive? 

15. Describe the life in the monastery. 

16. Describe some of the characteristic 
street sights in Kieff. 

17. Why is the Bratsky Monastery es- 
pecially famous? 

18. Describe the region between Kieff 
and Odessa. 

19. What in brief is the history of Odessa? 

20. How is Ptshkin associated with the 


town? SEARCH QUESTIONS. 


1. Who was Mazeppa? 

2. Who was Gogol? 

3. Under what circumstances did Khmel- 
nitsky restore the domes of St. Michael? 

How and when did St. Barbara suffer 
martyrdom. 

5. What famous novel deals with Khmel- 
nitsky’s revolt? 

6. In what part of Asia are numerous 
troglodyte dwellings? 

7. Who were the Varangian princes? 
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NARRATION 
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{wey | ARRATION differs from descrip- 
tion in that it deals with action. 

A narrative may recount a morn- 

ing call or the eruption of a 

volcano, but in any case some- 
thing occurs, matiers are not just as they 
were. The incident or incidents which 
form the basis of narration we call the 
plot. In its simples‘ form, narration con- 
sists of plot alone. The following story, 
from the “Gulistan,” is an example of 
such simple narrative : 

A king was sitting in a boat with a Per- 
sian slave. The boy having never before 
seen the sea, nor felt the inconvenience of 
a boat, began to cry aloud, and his whole 
body was in a tremor. Notwithstanding 
all the attempts that were made to soothe 
him, he would not be pacified. The king’s 
pleasure was disturbed, and no remedy 
could be found. A philosopher who was 
in the boat at last said, “If you will com- 
mand me, I will silence him.” The king 
replied, “It will be a great kindness.” The 
philosopher ordered them to throw the boy 
into the sea, and after several plunges, 
they laid hold of him by the hair and 
dragged him into the boat again, when he 
sat down in a corner and was quiet. The 
king was pleased, and asked how this was 
brought about. The philosopher replied, 
“‘At first the boy had never experienced 
the danger. of drowning, neither did he 
know the safety of a boat. In like manner, 
he who has encountered adversity knows 
the value of prosperity.” 

This is narration of the simplest kind. 
But most narration, in addition to plot, 


contains description. The scene where 


the events occur, and the people who take 
part in them, are described more or less 
fully. Further, the author usually brings 
out the characters of the people, so we have 
a third element, characterization. The 
following example, taken from F. Marion 
Crawford’s “Ave Roma Immortalis,” com- 
bines these three elements, description, 
plot, and characterization. The scene is 
the Coliseum at Rome. 

Straightway, tier upon tier, 80,000 faces 
rise, up to the last high rank beneath the 
awning’s shade. High in the front, under 
the silken canopy sits the emperor of the 
world, sodden-faced, ghastly, swine-eyed, 
robed in purple, all alone, save for his 
dwarf. . . . And then the wildest, 
deadliest how] of all on that day; a hand- 
ful of men and women in white and one 
girl in the midst of them; the clang of an 
iron gate thrown suddenly open ; a rushing 
and leaping of great lithe bodies of beasts, 
yellow and black and striped, the sand 
flying in clouds behind them; a worrying 
and crushing of flesh and bone, as of huge 
eats worrying little white mice; sharp 
cries, then blood, then silence, then a great 
laughter, and the sodden face of man- 
kind’s drunken master grows almost hu- 
man for a moment with a very slow smile. 
The wild beasts are driven out with brands 
and red-hot irons, step by step, dragging 
backward nameless mangled things in 
their jaws, and the bull-nosed dwarf offers 
the emperor a cup of rare red wine. It 
drips from his mouth while he drinks, as 
the blood from the tiger’s fangs. 

“What were they ?” he asks. 

“Christians,” explains the dwarf. 

How much richer that is than the first 
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example. The descriptions bring the place 
and the actors vividly before you. The 
strokes of characterization make you see 
Nero as he lived. 

Plot, description, and characterization, 
then, form the three elements of narration, 
and good narration usually combines them 
all. We are apt to think of narration as if 
it included merely fiction, but its field is 
much wider. It deals with events, real as 
well as imaginary. It may be the events 
in a man’s life, or biography; it may be 
the events in a nation’s life, or history. 
Both are narration, and to both the prin- 
ciples of narrative writing apply. The 
historian, detailing many events, must 
arrange his account in such a way as to 
make it clear; he is dealing with problems 
of plot. And he must use description ; 
Parkman shows how effective this element 
is. Characterization, too, the historian 
employs—Carlyle with great effect. But 
the field of narration is yet wider. Take 
up a daily paper, and whether you read 


the general news, the Wall street column, 
or the doings of society, you are still read- 


ing narration. Probably half of all that 
appears in magazines is narration. It is 
worth while, then, to give some attention 
to the chief principles that govern this 
form of composition. 

A narrative is made up of a number of 
incidents, or selected details. Life is un- 
rolling its panorama before us all the time. 
From the myriad incidents we see, we 
select one or two, present them in their 
setting, and the result is narration. The 
first step in narration, then, is selection. 
What shall be put into the narrative? or 
rather, since everything is before you, 
what shall be left out? Have you ever 
noticed how few people can tell a story 
well? Whether repeating an anecdote or 
relating something they have seen, they 
repeat themselves, they go back, they put 
in unimportant details; they fairly spoil 
a good story. This is because they do not 
obey the laws of plot. The first and most 
important of these laws may be stated as 
follows: Decide upon what you are going 
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to tell, get your chief point in mind, and 
then relentlessly cut out everything that 
does not bear upon it. Edgar A. Poe, a 
master of narrative, has stated the prin- 
ciple in this way: the writer must have his 
end clearly in view from the beginning, 
and every word, every touch of description, 
should contribute towards that end. Our 
first: step, then, in preparing a narration 
of any kind, whether an account of a barn- 
raising or a novel that is to outsell “David 
Harum,” is to decide upon the effect to be 
produced, and then put in only such de- 
tails as contribute towards that. Let us 
take for the purpose of illustration the 
following narrative by an inexperienced 
writer: 
OUR PICNIC. 


One day last summer the boys and girls 
of the senior class in our high school de- 
cided to hold a picnic at Wayland’s Grove. 
The day set was the Saturday after the 
Fourth, but that day it rained, so the pic- 
nic was postponed to the next Saturday. 
The morning dawned bright and fair. We 
were all up early and packed our baskets 
full of good things, and by 7 o’clock were 
ready at the starting place. We had a 
ride of four miles to the grove, and arrived 
there about 8 o’clock. Our party soon 
divided into little groups, some at the 
swings, some hunting for flowers, while 
others went to the creek. At the upper 
part of the grounds the creek is deep and 
narrow; below, it widens into a pond, as 
there is a dam there. Some of the boys 
had taken a boat and were paddling about. 
Two of the girls who were hunting for 
botany specimens wished to cross the creek. 
There was a foot-log at the narrow part, 
and they started to cross on that. When 
half-way over, the girl ahead saw a snake 
on the log.- She’screamed and started 
back, striking against her companion, and 
in a moment both girls were in the water. 
The boat was near, the boys quickly 
reached the place, and pulled the girls 
out, with no worse injury than a wet- 
ting. Then they went up to the log to 
kill the snake. In a few moments a shout 
of laughter was heard. The boys held up 
the snake for all to see, and we saw—a 
whiplash. There were no other mishaps 
that day, and the rest of our picnic was 


‘greatly enjoyed. We returned home by 


moonlight, singing and blowing horns all 
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the way, and all agreed that the picnic 
had been a success. 

That is a fair example of how an inex- 
perienced person tells a story. It is cor- 
rect, as far as composition goes, but it is 
very far from being good narration. Why 
did the writer choose that subject ; what is 
the chief interest? Obviously, the acci- 
dent. If the purpose, then, is to tell about 
the accident, what does it matter whether 
the picnickers started at 7 o’clock or at 8? 
Why should we be told that the picnic 
had been originally set for an earlier 
date? And the well-filled baskets—why 
mention them here? It is evident that the 
writer had not his chief point clearly in 
mind. Instead of writing about the acci- 
dent he was writing about the picnic. Now 
suppose that story is rewritten from the 
standpoint of the important event. It is 
better to give it a new title. 


ON THE FOOT-LOG. 


It happened last summer at our class 
picnic at Wayland’s Grove. There is a 
creek there, narrow and deep at the upper 
part, and widening into a pond below. 
Some of the boys were paddling a boat 
on the pond, while the girls were hunting 
flowers. There was a foot-log across the 
creek at the narrow part, and two of the 
girls started to walk across. When half 
way over, the girl ahead saw a snake on 
the log. She screamed and started back, 
striking against her companion, and in a 
moment both girls were in the water. The 
boat was near. The boys quickly reached 
the spot, and pulled the girls out, with no 
worse injury than a wetting. Then they 
went up to the log to kill the snake. Ina 
few moments a shout of laughter was 
heard. The boys held up the snake for all 
to see. It was a whiplash. 


And there you stop, for you have made 
your point. The details of the homeward 
journey do not belong here at all; as Kip- 
ling says, that is another story. 

The first point, then, is to decide upon 
your main theme, or chief interest. That 
decided upon, how shall you begin the 
story? It is interesting to compare the 
openings of famous stories. This is the 
beginning of Dickens’s “Bleak House” : 

London. Michaelmas term nearly over, 
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and the Lord Chancellor sitting in Lin- 
coln’s Inn Hall. Implacable November 
weather. As much mud in the streets as 
if the waters had but newly retired from 
the face of the earth. Smoke 
lowering down from chimney-pots, making 
a soft black drizzle, with flakes of soot in 
it as big as full-grown snowflakes—gone 
into mourning, one might imagine, for 
the death of the sun. Dogs, indistinguish- 
able in mire. Horses, scarcely better; 
splashed to their very blinkers. Foot- 
passengers, jostling one another’s umbrel- 
las, in a general infection of ill temper. 
Fog everywhere. 

That is an example of opening by de- 
scription. Note how it fulfills the rule 
just laid down in regard to plot. “Bleak 
House” is a sad story, and this opening 
picture of a dreary November day prepares 
you for the mood of the story to come. 

Another form of opening is illustrated 
in “John Halifax, Gentleman.” 

“Get out o’ Mr. Fletcher’s road, ye idle, 
lounging little—” 

Vagabond, I think the woman, Sally 
Watkins, once mv nurse, was going to say, 
but she changed her mind. My father and 
I both glanced round, surprised at her 
unusual reticence of epithet, but when 
the lad addressed turned, fixed his eyes 
on each of us for a moment, and made way 
for us, we ceased wonder. Ragged, muddy, 
and miserable as he appeared, the boy 
looked anything but a vagabond. 

“Thee need not go into the wet, my lad. 
Keep close to the wall, and there will be 
shelter enough both for us and thee,” said 
my father. 


This form, in which the story com- 
mences at once, is called plot opening. 
Observe here, too, how the author obeys 
the principle of keeping prominent the 


As the title of the book im- 
plies, the hero, although poor, is a gentle- 
man, and this is suggested in the very be- 
ginning when even the scolding old woman 
forebore to call him a vagabond. Plot 
opening has an advantage over description 
in that it engages the interest at once. 

A third form of opening is illustrated 
in Kipling’s “Bread Upon the Waters.” 

If you remember my improper friend 
3rugglesmith, you will also bear in mind 
his friend McPhee, chief engineer of the 


main idea. 
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Bresiau. . . . He was never a racing 
engineer, and took special pride in saying 
as much before the Liverpool men; but 
he had .a thirty-two years’ knowledge of 
machinery and the humors of ships. One 
side of his face had been wrecked through 
the bursting of a pressure-gauge in the 
days when men knew less than they do 
now, and his nose rose grandly out of the 
wreck, like a club in a public riot. There 
were cuts and lumps on his head, and he 
would guide your iorefinger through his 
short iron-gray hair and tell you how he 
had come bv his trade-marks. He 
owned all sorts of certificates of extra- 
competency, and at the bottom of his cabin 
chest of drawers, where he kept the photo- 
graph of his wife, were two or three Royal 
Humane Society medals for saving lives 
at sea. 


This is an example of opening by char- 
acterization, the third method of begin- 
ning a story. These three methods, some- 
times singly, sometimes combined, are the 
ones most frequently used in the opening. 

For carrying forward a narrative it is 
difficult to give specific suggestions. The 


general principle to bear in mind is, that 


the narrative must be interesting. If you 
are writing about some very important 
event, the facts themselves will hold the 
reader’s attention, but if you are writing 
of small affairs, or if the story is purely 
imaginary, it must be made interesting. 
Perhaps the best advice is that of Charles 
Reade, who gave a recipe for a successful 
novel in a sentence: “Make ’em laugh; 
make ’em cry; make ’em wait.” Humor, 
pathos, and suspense, he declares, are the 
essentials. The principle of suspense is an 
important one. It means that the reader 
must always te waiting for something. As 
soon as the hero is delivered from one dif- 
ficulty, he must be beset by another, or 
the heroine must be in trouble, and you 
read on to see how it comes out. This 
principle is well understood by those in- 
genious persons who write the serials in 
cheap story papers: each chapter ends 
with some thrilling situation, and you feel 
that you must get the next number to see 
how it comes out. 

Anot}.2r suggestion for holding the in- 
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terest of your reader is, avoid long pas- 
sages of description, or of comment on 
characters. Robert Louis Stevenson says 
“No human being ever talked of scenery 
for more than three minutes at a time, 
which makes one suspect that we hear too 
much of it in literature.” Some descrip- 
tion is, as we have seen, essential to good 
narration, but long descriptive passages 
make a story drag; practised novel-read- 
ers, I believe, usually skip such parts. 
And so with characterization. A few sen- 
-tences of comment are enough, at least in 
one place. The most artistic method of 
characterization is that which uses very 
little comment, but the character is shown 
indirectly. Example from “Silas Marner” : 

The door opened, and a thick-set, heavy- 
looking young man entered, with the 
flushed face and the gratuitously elated 
bearing which mark the first stage of in- 
toxication. . The handsome brown 
spaniel that lay on the hearth retreated 
under the chair in the chimney-corner. 

The dog knew what to expect when 
Dunsey entered. Now George Eliot might 
have told us that Dunsey Cass was a young 
man who was somewhat dissipated, and 
whose nature was cruel, with that mean 
form of cruelty which likes to torture be- 
ings that are at his mercy,—but how much 
better is the way she has suggested all that. 

To end a narrative, stop. It used to be 
the fashion to go on and comment upon 
the events, or draw a moral from them. 
If you have told the story aright, the moral 
will be clear without a guide-post. If the 
story is pathetic, and it is necessary for 
you to tell the reader so, you have failed 
in telling the story. 

EXERCISES. 

1. Write an account of some incident 
you have witnessed, after the manner of 
the sketch “On the Foot-log.” Decide 
the main point to be brought out, and put 
in nothing that does not bear upon this. 

2. Write a narrative on “The Most 
Amusing Thing I Ever Saw.” You will 
probably feel when you write it that the 
account is not nearly as funny as the in- 
‘cident itself; if you can make it funny at 
all you are succeeding. 
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3. Write an autobiography. This 
should be not a mere list of facts and 
dates, but it should also give motives, to 
some extent: what led you to to this or 
that. 

4. Write a pretended autobiography, 
perhaps the story of your life as you would 
like it to be. This is fiction, but a form 
of fiction which demands a close semblance 
of reality, so nothing improbable should 
be introduced. 

5. “The Adventures of a Nickel:” 
who were its owners; what it was spent 
for ; its final fate. 

6. Have you heard, perhaps from a 
grandmother, tales of pioneer hardship, or 
of strange events in the early history of 
your family? If so, here is excellent ma- 
terial for narration. 

7. Read some of Miss Wilkins’s stories 
in the volume called “A New England 
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Nun,” and try a sketch of a person in your 
neighborhood in her manner. Note how 
fully and artistically she gives character- 
ization: this element and description pre- 
dominate over plot in her stories. 

8. Write an account of a walking trip, 
a canoe or bicycle trip. Read Stevenson’s 
“Inland Voyage,” and see how he makes 
trifles interesting. 

9. Look over a novel you have read 
recently and see how the principles of nar- 
ration are applied. Does it open with 
plot, description, or characterization? Are 
the descriptive passages long? too long? 
Is the characterization given by comment, 
or are you left to infer it from what the 
people do and say? Find an instance of 
suspense in the narrative. Does the author 
stop when the story is told, or does he add 
comment? The same questions apply to 
a biography or a history, 


[End of Required Reading for the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle, pages 126 to 162.] 
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ENGLISH PAINTING IN AMERICA. II 


BY F. 4. KING 


MERICA never will possess a large 

I collection of the paintings of 
Turner (1775-1851), since the 

artist himself provided against 

the migration of his works by be- 
queathing the majority of them to the 
British nation. Opportunity is given, 
however, of sampling his unique quality 
in the galleries of New York and Boston. 
Outside of these public sources examples 
may be found in various private collec- 
tions. Mr. Widener, of Philadelphia, 
owns “The Nore”; Mr. Walker, of Minne- 
apolis, the original sketch for “Crossing 
the Brook”; Mr. Ross, of Montreal, the 
“Helvoetsluys: The City of Utrecht”; Mr. 
Byers, of Pittsburg, the “Wreckers: Coast 


of Northumberland”, and Col. O. H. 
Payne, of New York, “Juliet and Her 
Nurse”. An important Turner in the 
William H. Vanderbilt Collection, “The 
Fountain of Indolence”, is now among the 
pictures loaned by Mr. George Vanderbilt 
to the Metropolitan. New York is thus 
favored in having a sight of six important 
canvases exhibiting Turner in all three of 
the periods into which Mr. Ruskin has 
subdivided his work. 

The “Saltash” of the Marquand Collec- 
tion exemplifies the earlier manner. 
Painted about 1812-1814, it has none of 
the riot of color that his later and jmag- 
inative manner possessed. It bears some 
resemblance to the color of Gainsborough, 





This is the second paper in a series which will show what foreign art may be seen in the United States. The 


articles on English Painting began in October. 
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THE GRAND CANAL, VENICE 


By Joseph Mallord William Turner, at the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 


with an earnest of the original, unshackled 


use of pigment that was to come. The 
subject, too, is conventional—the river 
Tamar, a wharf, a barge, a beer-house, 
with over all a pearly sky, and out of the 
background rising the distant towers of 
a city; the foreground bathed in the dif- 
fused fires of sunset. 

After 1820 the first and imitative period 
gave place to a second, in which he imi- 
tated neither painter nor nature herself, 
but built up ideal compositions. Two 
paintings at the Lenox Library represent 
the years 1831 and 1832. They are both 
scenes of the sea, and are drawn with a 
restrained hand. One, “A Scene on the 
French Coast, with an English Ship of 
War Stranded”, depicts an incident taken 
from “Naval Anecdotes”—a _ stranded 
cruiser under fire from the batteries of 
the fort and from the flying artillery along 
the shore of the Vimieux. The sun is 
sinking in a blood-red sky, a storm is 


threatening at the horizon rim, the help- 
less cruiser which has run too far in shore 
is lying on her side. In the pools left by 
the receding tide, the glassy water is full 
of glorious nuances of tint. The compan- 
ion picture, “Staffa, Fingales Cave”, rep- 
resents a contest of nature’s forces, and 
is a record of the artist’s personal observa- 
tion. There is a black sea, moving, leaden 
skies, the bold headland dashed by waves 
and enshrouded by swirling mist, a dun 
sun going down into ashen clouds. These 
pictures have been in American possession 
for half a century. 

The “Fountain of Indolence” bears the 
stamp of the “second manner”, but must 
have followed hard upon the two just 
mentioned in order of production, for it 
was exhibited first in the Royal Academy 
in 1834. Yet it is a sharp contrast to 
them in its headlong plunge into the 
realm of ideal fancy. In the center of 
the picture is the fountain filling the fore- 
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BEATA BEATRIX 


By Dante Gabriel Rossetti. 


ground with its spray which together with 
the pool below is crowded with sporting 
amoretti. A lake lies beyond, and distant 
mountains melt into the sky. A temple 
occupies the right hand middle distance, 
and on the left in the foreground is a re- 
clining figure holding a fishing rod. It is 
no-man’s land; but the sensuous realm of 
nymphs and water-sprites. It has lived 
its long life in seclusion, never changing 
ownership until bought for Mr. Vander- 
bilt in 1882; and, never engraved, now 
comes before the public for the first time 
since its debut at the Royal Academy. 
From this to the “Whale Ship”, that 
hangs with the pictures of the Catherine 
Wolf Collection, is an easy step. This 
canvas the museum catalogue thus de- 
scribes: “A white, phantom-like ship, un- 


Owned by Mr. Charles L. Huntington, Chicago. 


der full sail, is seen emerging through 
misty atmosphere into view, and a large 
whale which has just been harpooned rears 
its huge head from the sea in the fore- 
ground and is spouting water stained with 
blood; with its tail it has overturned one 
of the four boats put out for its capture.” 
Commonplace enough! But what one 
really sees is a tumbling mass of irides- 
cent water reaching to merge with sky 
in luminous indeterminateness. The 
chord of color is stretched to the cracking 
point. It is a glowing, palpitating mass 
of hues to excite one’s wonder and to stay 
all wish to analyze the motive. 

The remaining picture by Turner in 
the museum is the “Grand Canal, Venice”, 
bequeathed by Cornelius Vanderbilt in 
1899. It evidently belongs to the third 
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period, the season of decline. It is one of 
the many Grand Canals; and in some ele- 
ments of composition follows the one in 
the National Gallery. But the fire is 
burning lower; the inspiration slackens. 
He is garrulous of detail, particularly of 
architectural detail. Boston owns the 
“Slave Ship.” But to describe this would 
be an impertinence after Mr. Ruskin’s 
tribute in the first volume of “Modern 
Painters.” 

It is a source of regret that none of the 
public galleries in this country possesses 
any of the work of Dante Gabriel Rossetti 
(1828-1882). The nearest approach is 
the very interesting prints and photo- 
graphs in the Lenox Library. By failing 
to own a Rossetti we fail, of course, to 


gain a real first-hand knowledge of Pre- 


Raphaelitism—a method, a dogma, an in- 
spiration, call it what you will, that con- 
fronts us equally in literature and in art. 
The reproductions that so frequently con- 
front us only arouse and tantalize. It may 
be said, perhaps, that in the photograph, 
especially the fine Hollyer prints, one gets 
much that is best of Rossetti, the literary 
quality, the poetic suggestion, the force of 
the mystical idea, the sensuous feeling 
for bodily beauty ; and misses the frequent 
crudities in the use of color; but there can 
never be complete satisfaction until one 
comes face to face with the actual product, 
and sees the mark of the hand that 
wrought. 

A number of Rossetti’s pictures are pri- 
vately owned in this country. Mr. Samuel 
Bancroft, Jr., of Wilmington, Delaware, 
possesses no less than four important oils 
and ten or more pencil studies, crayons, or 
water-colors. Of the former the most im- 
portant is “Lady Lilith”, the picture 
whose idea is re-expressed in the sonnet 
“Body’s Beauty”. There is marvelous 
fascination in this figure of the woman 
who combs her long hair and fills no other 
need than the joy she derives from the 
mirror’s reflection of her own physical 
perfection. 

There is also in Mr. Bancroft’s collec- 
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tion the picture called “Found”—a picture 
upon which Rossetti worked intermittently 
for twenty years and left unfinished. It 
is familiar through reproduction—the 
gray, cold light of dawn, London bridge 
dimly in the distance; the countryman’s 
cart containing the bleating calf, filling 
the left hand space of the canvas; while to 
the right is seen standing the countryman 
himself, who has just found his recreant 
wife, whom he tries to raise from her 
prone position of despairing aversion, 
while her mute lips express his sentence: 
“Leave me. I do not know you. Go 
away!” The poem entitled “Jenny” and 
the sonnet. “Found” contain the poetical 
comment. 

A version of the “Beata Beatrix” is 
owned by Mr. Charles L. Huntington, of 
Chicago. It is such a conception as only 
Rosetti has given form to. The figure of 
Beatrice expresses neither death nor life, 
but a stage somewhere between, where 
“earth recedes and heaven rushes in.” 
That the beholder shall not miss the mo- 
ment of poise between two worlds, the 
dove, bird of peace, still on the wing, is 
about to lay down the poppy, symbol of 
sleep. But Rossetti, to whom painting 
and poetry were complementary media of 
expression, has given the idea sonnet-form 
in this wise: 


This is the picture as she was. 

It seems a thing to wonder on, 

As tho’ mine image in the glass 

Should tarry when myself am gone. 

I gave until she seems to stir,— 

Until mine eyes almost aver 

That now, even now, the sweet lips part. 
To breathe the words of the sweet heart: 
And yet the earth is over her. 


Lo it is done. Above the long lithe throat 

The mouth’s mould testifies of voice and 
kiss 

The shadowed eyes remember and foresee. 

Her face is made her shrine. Let all men 
note 

That in all years (O Love, thy gift is 
this !) 


‘That they would look on her must come 


to me. 
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LOVE AND LIFE 


By George Frederick Watts. 





THE ARTS AND CRAFTS MOVEMENT 


Of Madox Brown (1821-1893), the 
teacher and inspirer of Dante Rossetti and 
of Holman Hunt (1827—), the only 
member of the Pre-Raphaelite brother- 
hood who remained steadfastly consistent 
to its principles, no picture representing 
them, accessible to public view, is known 
to the writer; while of Millais (1829- 
1896), the earliest seceder, the present 
loan collection of Mr. George Vanderbilt 
at the Metropolitan contains a canvas, 
“The Bride of Lammermoor”, very inade- 
quately exhibiting his power. 

The school is brought to an end with 
Burne-Jones (1833-1898), so far as men 
of the first rank are concerned. Again one 
must regret that an artist so individual 
in conception and so poetic in expression 
should be almost unrepresented on this 
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side the ocean. <A lovely water-color, “Le 
Chant d’Amour”, is to be seen in the Bos- 
ton Museum, but aside from this the pub- 
lic galleries have nothing. Some water- 
colors and crayon drawings are owned by 
Prof. Charles Eliot Norton, and one oil 
painting of the “Briar Rose” series is in 
the collection of Mr. Samuel Bancroft, of 
Wilmington. 

This survey must be brought to a close 
with the bare mention of the famous “Love 
and Life” by George Frederick Watts, pre- 
sented by him to the American nation and 
now hanging in the Corcoran Gallery at 
Washington. Simple and touching is its 
symbolism. The robust masculine figure 
of Love helps and encourages the frail 
form of Life up the hard and stony path- 
way of the world. 


The Arts and Crafts Movement 


A SURVEY OF THE ARTS AND CRAFTS 
IN ENGLAND 


BY RHO FISK ZUEBLIN 


FRENCH critic has said: “The 

| union of the arts and crafts is the 

glory of modern England.” If we 

J) give our attention to the various 
forms -of endeavor that have 
brought about and are still furthering this 
union, we shall find work done in many 
ways and many places, work done under 
personal leadership and inspiration, and 
work maintained and directed by institu- 


tions and organizations. If we try to see 
how these activities are progressing in 
England, we may consider them con- 
veniently under four heads: 

1. Those producing works of art craft- 
manship ; 

2. Those allied to the technical and 
educational side of the problem ; 

3. Those appealing to the public in the 
way of exhibits and lectures. 





This is the second article in a serics on ‘‘ The Arts and Crafts Movement.’’ 
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TAPESTRY 


Designed by Burne-Jones and executed at Morris factory 


4. Those considering the influence and 
importance of artistic consumption. 

First, then, if we attempt to note special 
effort or special success in artistic produc- 
tion we are immediately carried back to 
the discouraging times of William Morris’s 
and Burne-Jones’s college days. Their 
friendship was emphasized and guided by 
their allegiance to Ruskin, and included 
in its circle a few other comrades. Later, 
desperation over furnishing a home for 
himself and his bride led Morris to the 
earnest beginnings toward making things 
“useful and beautiful”. And before many 
months had flown by, the Oxford group, 
which at first was banded together with 
visions of an ideal religious brotherhood, 
became the business firm of Morris, Mar- 
shall, Faulkner and Company. 

A copy of their first circular still in- 
terests one, and reads partly thus: “The 
growth of decorative art in this coun- 
try, owing to the efforts of the English 


architects, has now reached the point at 
which it seems desirable that artists of 
reputation should devote their time to it.” 
Pertinent paragraphs succeed, and it con- 
cludes with these words: “It is believed 
that good decoration, involving rather 
the luxury of taste than the luxury of 
costliness, will be found to be much less 
expensive than is generally supposed.” 
From those days, those of 1859, the work 
of the firm went steadily on, calling for 


larger workshops, till, after varying ar- 
rangements, the final home of these indus- 
tries found itself at Merton Abbey on the 
Wandle. 


Among the crafts triumphed in 
or aided were those of dyeing and weaving, 
both in silk and wool, representing fabrics, 
carpets, and tapestries ; printing on cotton, 
velvet, and paper; glass windows, fur- 
niture, pottery, and embroidery. The suc- 
cess of this one firm has been quite beyond 
any possible hope of 1860, a success em- 
phasized in many crafts by determined em- 
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ulation and unconscious imitation. Thus 
the influence is found both in the impress 
on many of the manufactures of today, 
and also in many gifted artists whose tal- 
ents by its inspiration have been turned 
to craftsmanship and designing. 

Impelled by the belief in good hand- 
work, both for the benefit of the world 
and for the salvation of one’s own soul, 
Cobden-Sanderson left his legal profession 
and entered the ranks of craftsmen as a 
bookbinder and designer. As a conse- 
quence he has not only made his name the 
first in modern book binding, but has re- 
vived English and continental traditions. 
The group of producers gathered in his 
Doves Bindery on the Hammersmith bank 
of the Thames fills a thriving and pictur- 
esque little shop, and has sent forth well 
trained men and women whose work and 
influence is extending both in England 
and the United States. 

Another Londoner, Alexander Fisher, 
by personal genius and work and by teach- 
ing has greatly furthered modern work in 
ceramics and enamels. 

Dating many years back again, begins 
the history of the formation of the Home 
Arts and Industries Association, the ef- 
forts of which have been crowned with 
varying results. The true principle of 
them, and often the promising outcome, 
has been, under gifted leadership, to revive 
or originate a village industry, making 
provident use either of local or inherited 
talent, or indigenous material. Like the 
cities of old, whose names grow famous 
along with their renowned creations and 
exports, till we recall them together, as 
the silk of Genoa, a Damascus blade, Vene- 
tian glass, or Tyrian purple, good products 
are now here and there associated with 
special English villages; while the mortu- 
ary chapel built at Limnerslease by the 
hands of the village folk is not only com- 
memorative of the suggestive and sympa- 
thetie genius of Mrs. Frederic Watts, but 
is the best accomplishment and token of 
the whole activity and spirit belonging to 
the work of the Association. 


The keynote of all this production and 
of all work justly belonging to the Arts 
and Crafts movement is that the thing 
produced is its own inspiration and re- 
ward, just as it has been said of William 
Morris that he was a manufacturer not 
because he wanted to make money, but 
because he wanted to make the things 
which he made. 

We pass now to the second group, those 
attacking the educational problem. Here 
we find Mr. Ashbee trying to join educa- 
tion with production, having for the nine 
years succeeding 1888 successfully done 
this in the Guild and School of Handi- 
craft. The workers in the Guild were the 
teachers in the School, the Guild being 
self-supporting, and the School helped by 
outside contributions. 

The uprising of other 
technical educational 
bodies made _ the 
maintenance of the 
School impossible, 
and possibly unneces- 
sary ; so in later years 
the Guild has contin- 
ued its energetic ex- 
istence alone, while 
the educational fea- 
ture is kept up some- 
what, under appren- 
ticeship. Located in 
an old mansion, built 
by a pupil of Wren, 
far down Mile-end 
Road, these men ply 
their industries with 
continuing fame and 
conquest. “A little 
bit of chaos having 
been provided for 
each workman to lay 
his hand on”, much 
beauty and order is- 
sues from the rooms 
and grounds of this 
old manor house, 
which represents a 
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an attempt to work out a business venture, 
an educational experiment, and a social 
function. On its walls hangs a little 
water-color of the old Toynbee Hall read- 
ing class in “Crown of Wild Olives”, 
which so picturesquely heralded the future 
of the Guild. 

The educational side of the movement 
might at first thought be considered with- 
out reference to the South Kensington 
system, which is often belittled. Yet it 
has had an influence in the past, and there 
is hope that it will have greater power for 
good in design and manufacture in days 
to come. Whatever mistakes it makes in 
method, it remains as a permanent recog- 
nition by the government of the impor- 
tance to the nation of art industry. Even 
starting with the older days, we hear one 
commenting thus: 


“Eighteen hundred and fifty-two marked 
a change in the affairs of the government 
scheme for spreading art education over the 
country. Sir Henry Cole was made head of 
the new department, the Department of 
Practical Arts, and being very active and 
successful, left a system of art education 
more complete than that of any of the other 
countries in Europe.” 


This eulogy of government action, even 
if we discount it a bit, may be vindicated 
if we compare it with an account given by 
May Morris, calling back to years even 
earlier. In characterizing the relation of 
Parliament and art, and almost mali- 
ciously describing a paper read to a com- 
mittee appointed by Parliament in 1836 
to inquire into the best means of extending 
a knowledge of the arts and of the prin- 
ciples of design among the people, she 
says: 

“a Royal Academician gave a paper on De- 
sign (he called it a lecture on the oval) 
which introduces the subject in these prom- 
ising words: ‘by a concatenation of ovals an 
agreeable range of lines is produced,’ and 
then proceeded to show that if once a work- 


xnan had the idea of the oval in his mind, he 
could never make a badly shaped vase!” 


It is encouraging that her own words 
later on are so promising as this, “Out of 
the experiments and mistakes of a century 
some lesson has been learnt, some feeling 
has arisen for the decorative arts, with 
some perception of their importance in our 
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daily life.” Briefly, the good in the South 
Kensington system may be said to be 
heaithy public acknowledgment of the arts 
of design, the system enabling it to per- 
meate the entire kingdom; its invaluable 
collections being standards in excellence 
in all crafts; the extension of the South 
Kensington Museum, and the permanent 
building of the Royal School of Art 
Needlework, indicate growth; while the 
enlistment of the services of such men 
as William Morris and Walter Crane 
in its corps of examiners is encouraging. 
The weak features are that its prizes are 
all for design, and not for work in the 
given material, thereby gathering in its 
lists simply art students and not crafts- 
men; and that the red tape in its system 
does not permit a gifted president like 
Walter Crane to make any headway with 
his ideas while holding office for a year. 
The London County Council has within 
a few years taken under its supervision 
and support various craft schools, in the 
hope of succeeding just where the South 
Kensington Museum has failed. The first 
school being located in Regent street is 
called the Central School for Arts and 
Crafts. Among the leaders here are found 
men well-known today, such as Lethaby, 
Frampton, and Alexander Fisher. The 
classes are held during the day and in the 
evening; they provide for individual in- 
struction, and the fees average a penny a 
day ; the purpose is to attract active work- 
ers, now in employ of manufacturers, and 
to make the conditions and curriculum 
available for both the manufacturer and 
the workman. We find, besides provision 
for study from the life model for painting 
and modeling, that rooms are fitted up for 


carving, designing, enameling, jewelers’ 
work, and other subjects which require not 
merely that the technique of the design 
should be adapted to the material, but that 
the worker should himself be acquainted 
with drawing, modeling, and color, as well 
as with the more practical aspect of his 


craft. The London County Council hav- 
ing formed some new schools, and having 
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taken over other technical schools, now has 
under its control thirty or forty. They 
claim that “as the number of students who 
now study experimental science without 
associating it with practical work is com- 
paratively small,” so the crafts in London 
shall soon be closely allied by these widely 
scattered schools with the wise learning of 
the trade. Design is taught, as far as 
possible allying it in each school to the 
strongest local trade. Other English cities 
are awake to the same work, and Liverpool 
offers the interesting and suggestive ex- 
ample of conducting a school of archi- 
tecture where the allied authorities are 
the council of University College, the City 
Corporation, and the Architectural So- 
ciety. 

These efforts to ally English technical 
education intimately and consciously with 
the workman’s life, making the education 
both real and cultural, allow one to think 
with encouragement of these words of 
Walter Crane written years ago: 

“IT believe we are making a mistake in 
training students in art, from first to last, 
solely with the pictorial view. The imitative 
powers are cultivated to the utmost, while 
the inventive are neglected. The superficial 
effects of nature are studied, while the ex- 
pressiveness and value of pure line and its 
bearing on applied art are very much over- 
looked. Thus the designing, constructive 
power seems to be considered secondary to 
the depicting power; the consequence is we 
get large numbers of clever painters and 
graphic sketchers, but very few designers. 
ae I should like to see a reversal of the 
principle. I should like to see a course of 
training in the handicrafts come first, as the 
most important to the cultivation of a sense 
of beauty in common life—not to speak of its 


importance to an industrial country in an 
industrial age.” 


Another union of art workers which has 
what might be called a_ self-educatinz 
function is the Art Workers’ Guild, at 
whose regular meetings where the mem- 
bership is made up of bona fide workers, 
papers on pertinent subjects are read. 

The active work and sympathies of the 
art workers in the Guild probably brought 
into existence the better known society 
which we will now notice under our third 
division, that of exhibition purposes. 


Upon their early days Mackail sheds 
some light when he writes, “The new 
movement in art, which has had so power- 
ful an effect in the succeeding decade, took 
a direction which had been suggested by 
Ruskin ten years 
earlier. Writing to 
Morris in 1878, 
Ruskin uses these 
striking words: 
‘How much good 
might be done by 
the establishment of 
an Exhibition, any- 
where, in which the 
Right doing instead 
of the Clever doing 
of all that men 
know how to dao, 
should be the test of 
acceptance.’ ” The 
Arts and Crafts 
Exhibition Society, 
which came gradu- 
ally into existence during the years 1887 
and 1888, has come regularly before its 
growing public until the Sixth Exhibition 
was held in the fall of 1899. In these exhi- 
bitions, the names of the designer and ex- 
ecutor are always signed together. We 
may see the Society best in its growth if 
we notice the words with which it has been 
introduced in earlier and later years of its 
exhibitions. One writer stated the merits 
and meaning of this Society as follows: 


“The Society hopes to encourage personal 
work and craft by offering opportunities for 
exhibition of any possible kind of handi- 
work, or design for such, provided only 
that it attain a sufficiently high standard of 
merit; to promote a better understanding on 
the part both of the workman and the public 
of the meaning of design as applied to dif- 
ferent kinds of material; to ameliorate the 
conditions of the craftsman, and, finally, to 
protest against the existing separation of 
art and industry.” 
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While the reviewer of the Exhibition of 
1899 wrote: 


“The handicrafts, in short, have no longer 
now to plead for the bare license to be re- 
garded and to be practised as arts. The nu- 
merous exhibitions of arts and crafts, that 
independently of the original society are 
frequently held in the provinces, and even 
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occasionally in the colonies, all testify alike 
that that which began as a tentative experi- 
ment in London, eleven years ago, has now 
developed into an established factor in our 
industrial life.” 


We can notice here, too, that Birmingham 
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JEWEL CASKET 


In steel and enamel. By Alexander Fisher. 


has made an especially good use of ex- 
hibition in being the first municipality 
to collect in her museum good specimens 
of her own industries, while all the mu- 
seums, led by South Kensington, are 
wisely increasing their collections of in- 
dustrial art. Another form that exhibi- 
tion has taken is the unusual exhibits by 
business firms of designs of their own 
workmen with the designers’ names at- 
tached; this has been notably done in 
Glasgow. The years have brought prog- 
ress and public benefit. 

Passing to the fourth kind of organiza- 
tion, furthering the craft idea and ideals, 
we may note the place and influence of 
the consumer in combination. In Eng- 
land, the Ladies’ National Silk Association 
has by eager and sensible action en- 
couraged the revival of good English silk, 
having brought to their help some of the 
most noted designers, and on the side of 
good color having enlisted Morris’s old 
friend of the vats, Mr. Wardle, and having 
once again placed the weaving in English 
hands and looms. The Church, by an 
organization under the name of the Clergy 
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and Artists’ Association, only too appro- 
priately seeks to maintain the call for 
righteous art and industry in the houses 
of worship. Municipalities have been 
taking some big steps in demanding high 
grade work. Whitechapel has honored 
itself in an art gallery with a Walter Crane 
frieze; Glasgow has called in architects 
and artists on a magnificent scale for 
city needs; and the students in the Birm- 
ingham Municipal Art School have been 
set to work for municipal buildings. 
Leaving now all these various organiza- 
tions, which are officially producing, edu- 
cating, exhibiting, and consuming, to their 
own triumphs and blunders, we will pass 
on to take note of publications that have 
gone into helpful print, all more or less 
associated with, or inspired by, the Arts 
and Crafts movement. Another gift of 
the leaders in the movement might be 
thought to have been inherited from the 
Pre-Raphaelite forerunners—that of lit- 
Most of 


the better names in the lists of designers 


erary, as well as art, expression. 


and craftsmen are also recognized as es- 
savists and speakers. Heading this liter- 
ary list, if we decide to leave Ruskin in 
the past, comes William Morris, with his 
two volumes of essays on art, compris- 
ing chapters on The History of Pattern 
Designing, The Lesser Arts of Life, The 
Art of the People, The Prospects of Ar- 
chitecture in Civilization, and words in 
behalf of the Antiscrape Society. Walter 
Crane has published many articles, and a 
book on “The Claims of Decorative Art.” 
C. R. Ashbee has published his 
philosophical book on “Workshop Recon- 
struction,” while his syllabi of University 
Extension lectures, and Reports of his 
Guild and School contain utterances con- 
nected with the craft movement and its 
needs. A well-known designer and one 
intimately associated with the Home Arts 
and Industries Association, Godfrey 
Blount, “Arbor Vite,” 
which interests itself in the history and 
problems of the movement. Fred Miller, 
who evidently stays more closely in the 


semi- 


has_ published 
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ranks of actual workers, has written nu- 
merous chapters, brought into book form 
under the title “The Training of a Crafts- 
man.” 

A true mark of the intensity of the ideas 
and the authority of their expounders lies 
in the fact that May Morris was called 
upon to write the chapters on Decorative 
Art for the sixth volume of “Social Eng- 
land.” We must note, too, the strong in- 
fluence which leads to the publishing of 
the many magazines interesting themselves 
in the lesser arts, and particularly the 
Studio, which, under the guidance of Mr. 
Gleeson White, became such a sane and 
successful publication. 
Maecmurdo, Herbert Horne, and Selwyn 
Image instituted the Century Guild; and 
published the famous J/obbyhorse in 
April, 1884, with its recurring appearance 
in 1886 and 1893, and, since, irregularly. 
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Yet most important of all are the publica- 
tions of the lectures given by leading men 
during the season of the Arts and Crafts 
exhibitions in London. The 1893 volume, 
long out of print, but fortunately reissued, 
comprises short papers on many crafts; 
the volume of 1896 is entitled “The Build- 
ing and Decoration of Cities,” and throws 
all its influence toward municipal art; the 
lectures announced in the fall catalogue 
of 1899 dictated the deep hope that they 
would later appear in book form. 

This hope has been disappointed, and, 
indeed, we must confess that many expec- 
tations relating to activity and interest in 
the arts and crafts have at least been tem- 
porarily quieted. In the latest years the 
din of war has so claimed English atten- 
tion and enthusiasm that it has been hard 
to hear news of the long-suffering arts of 
peace. 
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A DECADE OF CIVIC IMPROVEMENT 
BY CHARLES ZUEBLIN 


University of Chicago. 


WHE last decade has witnessed not 

# only a greater development of 

civic improvement than any 

former decade, but a more marked 
advance than all the previous 

history of the United States can show. 

At the beginning of this period the 
most significant expression of civic interest 
in cities was to be found in the first social 
settlements of New York and Chicago, in 
the beginning of the expansion of the 
public school system, in the first struggles 
to transplant the merit system from fed- 
eral to municipal offices, in the prepara- 
tions for the World’s Fair, in the isolated 
examples of village and town improve- 
ment, and in the development of munici- 
pal functions, such as street paving and 
lighting, as well as in the first attempts 
at administrative reform, which found ex- 
pression subsequently in the metropolitan 
systems of Boston. 

The evidences of the education of pub- 
lic opinion are to be found in such facts 
as these: The first American Improve- 
ment Association that founded at 
Stockbridge, Massachusetts, in 1853, while 
the chief developments of village improve- 
ment have taken place in the last half- 
dozen years. The first public baths were 
established at Boston in 1866; but. out- 
side of Milwaukee, which established a 
natatorium in 1889, the general movement 
for public baths in this country dates from 
1893. The initial proposal for a vacation 
school was made in Cambridge in 1872; 
but the first vacation school was estab- 
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lished in 1896. The first playground was 
inaugurated by town vote in Brookline, 
Massachusetts, in 1872, but the play- 
ground movement dates from the equip- 
ment of the Charlesbank of Boston in 
1892. In 1851 the first steps were taken 
in New York to establish Central Park, 
but the chief park extensions of most 
American cities have been made in the 
last decade. The chief municipal gas and 
electric light plants in American cities 
have been inaugurated since 1893. 

The movement for civic improvement 
may be said to have found a threefold 
expression in, first, the new civic spirit; 
second, the training of the citizen, and 
third, the making of the city. 

At the close of the ninth decade of the 
last century the new civic spirit was find- 
ing its chief expression in the adoption of 
certainimportant English social movements 
which had flourished for a number of years 
across the water, chief among which were 
social settlements and university exten- 
sion. The accumulation of wealth during 
the eighties, the development of popular 
education, and the increase of leisure gave 
an opportunity for the performance of 
public duties such as had not seemed to 
exist to the young American of the former 
generation, unfamiliar with the duties of 
citizenship and social service. The altru- 
istic individual of the nineties naturally 
drifted into movements which had re- 
ceived the stamp of approval in the older 
country. These movements have grown 
stronger as the years have gone by, in spite 
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of or because of the multiplication of other 
movements; but for a time they absorbed 
the energy of the lovers of their kind who 
were not attracted by the familiar char- 
itable organizations or by politics. They 
gave an opportunity’ also for the expres- 
sion of the American interest in private 
and voluntary organizations as distin- 
guished from publie work, which was sup- 
posed to involve the odium attached to the 
politician. 

It was not long, however, before the 
contact with working people and the real 
facts of the life of the masses impressed 
upon the social servants the significance of 
public activities. There consequently fol- 
lowed important movements for demo- 
cratic education and municipal reform, 
which now constitute the chief factors in 
the training of the citizen. The expansion 
of the school curriculum, the multiplica- 
tion of facilities in the schoolhouse, the 
extension of education to adults and to 
people engaged in wage-earning occupa- 
tions, are all comprehended within the 
decade just closing. Nature study, man- 
ual training, art in the public schools in 
decoration and instruction, gymnasiums, 
baths and playgrounds, vacation schools, 
free lectures; these are familiar terms, but 
they were virtually unknown in 1892. 

Along with the development of demo- 
cratic education there has taken place a 
most marvelous transformation in the con- 
duct of municipal affairs. Corrupt as are 
the American cities of today in contrast 
with those of Great Britain, they would 


be scarcely recognized by the spoilsmen 
of the early nineties. The first conference 
for good city government was held in 
1893, followed two years later by the or- 
ganization of the National Municipal 
Subsequently there sprang into 
existence two organizations representing 


League. 


municipal officials. The legislature of 
New York granted to the metropolis the 
first elements of the merit system in 1894. 
Chicago introduced civil service reform in 
the spring of 1895. Many of the Ameri- 
can cities now have police and fire depart- 
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ments strictly controlled by civil service 
regulations, and scores of them perform 
their work of street cleaning and scaveng- 
ing, some of them even of street and 
sewer construction, by the employees of 
the city. The new civic spirit which first 
found expression, and happily continues 
to find expression, in the training of the 
citizen, finally promises to crown its activ- 
ities by setting the citizens to work in the 
making of the city. 

Here, again, the contributions of the 
last ten years are as notable as all those 
which have preceded. During that time 
the chief streets of most American cities 
have received their first good - paving; 
street cleaning has been made possible as 
a result of the pioneer efforts of Colonel 
Waring in New York; telegraph and tele- 
phone wires no longer disfigure the main 
streets of New York, Chicago, San Fran- 
cisco, and a few other cities; the overhead 
trolley has been abolished in Manhattan 
and Washington; parks and boulevards 
have multiplied, as have beautiful public 
buildings, including public schools and 
libraries. 

During the past decade, according to 
Mr. Herbert Putnam, “There have been 
erected or begun five library buildings 
costing over a million dollars each, whose 
aggregate cost will have exceeded $15,000,- 
000; (library of Congress $6,400,000, 
Boston $2,500,000, Chicago $2,000,000, 
New York $2,500,000, Columbia $1,250,- 
000, Pittsburg $1,200,000) and various 
others each of which will represent an ex- 
penditure of from $100,000 to $700,000 
each, while buildings costing from $5,000 
to $100,000 now dot the country.” The 
decoration of public buildings on a scale 
comparable to European accomplishment 
has been successfully undertaken in the 
Boston Public Library, the Library of 
Congress, Appellate Court building in 
New York, Baltimore court-house, Cin- 
cinnati City Hall, and elsewhere. Many 
other individual attempts at the improve- 
ment and beautifying of towns and cities 
contribute to the greatest of recent civic 
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achievements, the co-ordination of various 
efforts in a comprehensive plan for the im- 
provement of modern communities. 

Once more we go back to the date 1893 
for the first of these great accomplish- 
ments, the Chicago World’s Fair. For the 
first time in the history of universal expo- 
sitions, a comprehensive plan for build- 
ings and grounds on a single scale was 
projected and happily accomplished by the 
co-operative effort of the chief architects, 
landscape architects, and sculptors of 
America. The contrast between the White 
City of Chicago and the black city of Chi- 
cago was no greater than that between the 
old conception of the city beautiful and 
the new. 

Coincident with this great architectural 
triumph was the establishment of the 
metropolitan park system of Boston, the 
most notable municipal undertaking in 
the history of American cities. Within 
eight years what was the dream of one 
man was more than realized for the benefit 
of more than a million people. The met- 
ropolitan park system of Boston, compris- 
ing playgrounds, city parks, rural parks, 
including forest, hills, river banks, and 
seashore reservations, is only a part of 
the great co-operative scheme of metro- 
politan Boston. The district within eleven 
miles of the state-house in Boston united 
in four great metropolitan commissions 
for the mutual advantage of all the com- 
munities in the provision of water, the dis- 
position of sewage, and for rapid transit 
and recreation. The administrative prob- 
lems have not been entirely solved, but the 
conception of a comprehensive plan has 
received an emphasis even beyond that of 
the Chicago White City. 

Most recently this idea has had con- 
firmation in what are known as the “Har- 
risburg Plan” and the “Improvement of 
Washington”. The Harrisburg League 
for Municipal Improvement projected a 
plan for the employment of expert advice 
with regard to the city’s water supply, the 
sewerage system, parks, boulevards, play- 
grounds and street paving. The society 
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provided the funds, amounting to over 
$10,000, for the employment of these ex- 
perts and the conduct of the campaign 
which resulted in the election of worthy 
officials and the passage of a referendum 
vote authorizing the issue of over $1,000, 
000 in bonds. The “Harrisburg Plan” is 
a model of scientific method and enthusi- 
astic citizenship, but it has a worthy rival 
as a spectacular accomplishment in the 
improvement plans for Washington. The 
magnificant plan of L’Enfant, approved 
by George Washington, is responsible for 
the Capital City being one of the most 
beautiful cities in the world, but the fail- 
ure to take advantage of all the elements 
of that plan or to be consistent with its 
beginnings, makes necessary the commis- 
sion of today. L’Enfant’s plan, in brief, 
took into consideration the topography and 
the supposed necessity of a water approach 
to the city, and then located the streets 
on the plan of two sets of wheel-spokes 
laid on a gridiron with the Capitol as one 
hub and the president’s house as the other. 
Along the axes of these two buildings was 
projected a park to be connected directly 
by a broad street, Pennsylvania avenue. 
The other public buildings were also to 
be grouped appropriately. 

Even the fundamental features of this 
scheme have not been held sacred by their 
builders. The vista of the White House 
along Pennsylvania avenue has been ob- 
scured by the Treasury and State Depart- 
ment buildings; curious and unsightly 
edifices have been erected along the Mall; 
the Washington Monument, which should 
have stood at the junction of the axes 
of the two main buildings, occupies a site 
unpardonable in its isolation, 100 feet 
south of the axis of the Capitol, and 
several hundred feet east of the axis of 
the White House; the Pennsylvania Rail- 
way has been allowed to cross the Mall 
at grade; and to mention but one other 
incongruity, last but not least, the Library 
of Congress has been so located that its 
dome diverts attention from the all-im- 
portant majesty of the Capitol. 
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The recommendations of the American 
Institute of Architects, on the occasion of 
the centennial celebration of the estab- 
lishment of the Government at Washing- 
ton, will fire the enthusiasm of all who 
read them. The subject has since been ex- 
haustively studied by the new commis- 
sion. They point out possibilities still 
latent in Washington, and that influence 
which their realization would have on the 
other cities of the country is immeasur- 
able. The construction of the Houses of 
Parliament in London, on the Gothic 
model, though not an unqualified success, 
was the most important architectural event 
of the nineteenth century in Great Britain, 
and led to the revival of the minor arts 
as well. Even greater service will be ren- 
dered the cities of the United States when 
the noble plan of L’Enfant, projected at 
the beginning of the last century, shall be 
reincorporated in the best expression of 
the new century, happily now assured by 
the appointment of the present excellent 
commission, Messrs. Daniel H. Burnham, 
Charles F. McKim, Frederick Law Olm- 
sted, Jr., and Augustus St. Gaudens. The 
proposed improvements of the lake front 
in Cleveland and Chicago, the boulevard 
scheme for St. Louis, the conception of a 
park system taking in the lakes about St. 
Paul and Minneapolis, all testify to the 
growing appreciation of comprehensive 
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schemes for improvement. The same ten- 
dencies are in evidence in the plans for 
rural improvement such as those of the 
Massachusetts Trustees of Public Reser- 
vations, the Essex county, New Jersey, 
Park Commission, the state control of the 
Palisades, the national parks in Wyoming, 
Colorado, California, Minnesota, Wiscon- 
sin and elsewhere. 

The beginning of the new century finds 
ideals and concrete accomplishments so 
far advanced that for the first time the 
public is ready for a national organization 
to represent and co-ordinate these inter- 
ests. Such an organization as the Amer- 
ican League for Civic Improvement would 
have been sadly premature in 1893. It 
is hardly appreciated even in 1902, but 
the friendly response from every state in 
the Union and from Canada, from city, 
town, village and rural district, from men, 
women, and children, from public officials 
and private citizens, from practical work- 
ers, writers arid teachers points clearly to 
the necessity of a unification of improve- 
ment forces. A decade of civic progress 
has brought us to the point where no city 
should be content with anything less than 
a comprehensive plan incorporating the 
best accomplishments of the last ten years, 
by applying to local necessities and natural 
advantages, experience gathered from the 
great field of civic improvement. 


THE MUNICIPAL PROBLEM 


BY CLINTON ROGERS WOODRUFF 


Secretary National Municipal League. 


HAT is this municipal problem of 
which we hear so much in the 
newspapers and magazines? It 
must be confessed at the very out- 
set that it cannot be defined in a 

single sentence or paragraph, and one’s 
definition of it depends upon one’s inter- 
ests and activity. ‘Vithout attempting an 
exhaustive description of its various phases 
(for the difficulty of a concise definition 
arises from the fact that the problem is 
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complex and many-sided), we may briefly 
consider it from several of the more gen- 
eral points of view, and thus get a fair 
idea of the sense in which it is most fre- 
quently used. 

1. If one is interested in politics, what 
does the municipal problem mean to him? 
Primarily and in the first instance, an 
abuse of the offices, franchises, and priv- 
ileges, contracts, laws, and ordinances, and 
the nominating and electing machinery; 
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the subjection of all these functions and 
agencies to personal and political ends, 
instead of their use for the promotion of 
the general welfare of the community. 

In our American cities we find the pub- 
lic offices, which of right should be re- 
garded as a public trust and used solely 
to carry on public business, used instead 
as pawns in the game of politics or to pay 
for services rendered to the party or fac- 
tion in power or seeking control. The 
spoils system, when stripped of its apology 
and defense and standing revealed in its 
hideousness, is based on a violation of 
trust and a prostitution of the public weal 
to private purposes. It represents ap- 
pointments to office based on party or per- 
sonal service and usefulness. It represents 
a tenure of office based on the same prin- 
ciples or lack of principles. The political 
municipal problem is chiefly due to the 
existence of the spoils system in our cities. 
The “bread-and-butter brigade,” as it is 
known, is alike the cause and the main- 
stay of the present corrupt and inefficient 
governments that prevail in our cities. 

It is but a step from the perversion of 
the offices to the perversion of municipal 
contracts and privileges. <A politician that 
does not hesitate to appoint a man for 
party reasons or for personal ends, will 
not hesitate long in using contracts in the 
same way. So we find as a natural corol- 
lary the same man or set of men acting 
> using 
offices and contracts as if they were cur- 


either as a “boss” or “machine,’ 


rency, to pay debts and reward service. 
Privileges, so numerous in our modern 
cities because of multifarious activities, 
are used in fhe same way. The favored 
grantee is givenapreference either because 
of what he has done or is expected to do in 
the future. In this way the machine is 
buttressed about and strengthened and 
developed. “To the victors belong the 
spoils,” and “spoils” mean no longer office 
only, but likewise contracts, privileges, 
franchises, the enforcement of the laws, 
and the manipulation of the election ma- 
chinery. 
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There are many who see no municipal 
problem beyond the corrupt manipulation 
of these agencies by bold, designing and 
unscrupulous men. Such persons—and 
their number is constantly increasing— 
feel that the problem would be solved wer> 
we able to secure an honest, meritorious, 
and public-spirited discharge of public 
duties. And there is much to be said in 
favor of such a contention. When the 
gross scandals attendant upon the grant- 
ing of franchises are recalled, we are apt to 
conclude that the checking of this fountain 
head of iniquity will go a long way toward 
the solution of the problem. In St. Louis 
the revelations by the grand jury were 
such as to astound the whole country. 
Bribery and debauchery were shown on 
every side. Inimensely valuable franchises 
of great importance to the present and 
future generations were given away for 
grossly inadequate sums, yet the pockets 
of the councilmen were richly lined with 
the gold of the corporations. Bribery, 
corruption, breach of trust, permeate and 
affect the legislature composed of the peo- 
ple’s sworn representatives. What would 
a court of law say to a trustee who had 
betrayed his trust by selling the estate for 
inadequate sums while growing rich on 
it himself? There can be no question 
what the answer is. Then why should the 
court of public opinion be less ready and 
less severe in punishing those derelict to 
their public trust ? 

So we find the mayor of Minneapolis 
enforcing the laws loosely or severely, as 
he or his representatives were paid or re- 
fused “hush money,” and the police cap- 
tains of New York have long rested under 
the same suspicion which has been proved 
true in Minneapolis. Whether it is the 
prevalence of the spoils system in all the 
leading cities; or the contract scandals in 
Philadelphia, where the same set of men 
get the contracts whether their bids are 
high or low; or the franchise scandals in 
St. Louis, Chicago, San Francisco, and 
Wheeling; or the giving away of a fran- 
chise for nothing for which $2,500,000 




















was offered in cash in Philadelphia; or 
the conspiracy with vice as in Minneapolis 
and New York; or the prostitution of the 
ballot-box and the primary elections in 
Kentucky, Missouri, and Philadelphia; 
the municipal problem exists because the 
public welfare is not regarded above all 
else as sacred. When the American mu- 
nicipal citizen comes to regard his city 
and its service as worthy of his reverent 
regard and to be maintained like his wife’s 
honor, sans tache, then we shall have a 
condition of affairs and a state of public 
mind which will not tolerate the spoils 
system, contract jobbing, the corrupt tol- 
eration of vice, the grabbing of franchises, 
and ballot-box stuffing. 

2. If one is interested in economic 
questions, the municipal problem assumes 
a different aspect. Then he sees the prob- 
lem in the need for improved: plans and 
methods for constructing public improve- 
ments like bridges, sewers, streets, and 
public buildings. He looks for streets well 
paved and well cleaned and _ brilliantly 
lighted, the prompt collection and disposi- 
tion of garbage and other refuse, adequate 
police and fire protection, a steady and 
abundant supply of pure water for all 
purposes. These are questions of public 
improvement and administration. Only 
incidentally they involve the political 
phases we have just described. To be sure 
evil conditions must of necessity sooner or 
later affect all branches of the service, but 
a little reflection will show that you can 
have a fair degree of good administration 
coincident with political corruption. For 
example, a contract for paving a street 
may be let to a favored contractor at terms 
extravagantly high and disadvantageous 
to the city, but the contractor may give 
good work in return. Or again the police 
may protect life from harm and property 
from destruction to the satisfaction of a 
large number in the community, while re- 
ceiving its share of the proceeds of the 
gambling dens and other haunts of in- 
iquity. Or take a most striking .concrete 
example, In 1897 the city of Philadelphia 
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leased its gas-works to the United Gas 
Improvement Company for a period of 
thirty years. The terms of the lease were - 
generally regarded as most inadequate and 
unfair to the city, and it was generally be- 
lieved that the means used by the com- 
pany to secure the contract were improper. 
It is quite as generally conceded that the 
service of the company is all, or nearly all, 
that is desired. The officials are polite and 
prompt, and the gas is of good quality. 
But this does not relieve the city of its bad 
bargain or the taint of its inception. 

Indeed, I think it may be fairly con- 
ceded that there is much less corruption 
and inefficiency in this branch of munici- 
pal government than on the political side. 
But that must not be taken to mean that 
we have reached so high a grade of honesty 
and efficiency as have English, German, 
and French cities; for they are run on the 
merit system throughout, and nothing or 
nobody is considered too good for the city. 
In America anything or anybody is good 
enough for public work. 

Forunately, American municipal gov- 
ernment is becoming so complex and so 
vastly important that the shiftless meth- 
ods of a former day and generation will 
no longer hold good, and it has become 
necessary to secure the services of more 
and more competent men. Take for in- 
stance the case of New York, where an 
expert engineer at $20,000 per annum has 
been retained to superintend the construc- 
tion of its new water-works. Unfortu- 
nately, and to the shame of New York, 
one-half of this salary had to. be guaran- 
teed by the New York Merchants’ Associ- 
ation, although the city is to be congrat- 
ulated that it possesses a body of men 
sufficiently public-spirited to take such 
action. It will not be long before the city 
will assume the whole burden. A few 
years ago Philadelphia spent $25,000 for 
a report on the water question by three 
engineers. We find all through the coun- 


. try a disposition to secure for the city’s 
service a more highly competent set of 
This is in the line of the exaltation 


men. 
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of the city and its interests, and in keeping 
with the suggestion already made in con- 
nection with the political phase that the 
city and its service be held in higher re- 
gard. 

3. There is still another large group 
(although perhaps neither so strong nor 
influential as the one just mentioned) 
deeply interested in the question of the 
functions to be discharged by the city. 
What shall the city do for the education, 
comfort, and recreation of its citizens? 
Shall that city be considered the best gov- 
erned that does the least and leaves the 
most to private initiative? Or is that the 
best city that assumes to do the most? 

There is no question any longer but that 
the city should educate its children, but 
how much and how long are different 
questions, by no means fully answered or 
settled. Shall the city provide only the 
elementary and secondary branches, leav- 
ing the higher ones to be obtained only 
by those who have the means to pay the tu- 
ition? Fortunately, this question has been 
answered in the negative in the great ma- 
jority of our American cities, in most of 
which we find not only the elementary and 
secondary schools, with instruction in 
manual training, but high schools and col- 
leges or scholarships at colleges and uni- 
versities maintained at public expense, 
and likewise, in a growing number of 
places, art instruction. So that it can be 
fairly said that the child of the municipal 
citizen has opened to him, at public ex- 
pense and at his own door, the whole 
range of educational life and activity, 
including even lines, 
because the scholarships embrace these 
courses as well as the usual academic ones. 

Moreover, the city is seeking to provide 
normal recreation for its children and 
adults. In connection with the schools, 
playgrounds are kept open the year round, 
with ample opportunity for outdoor sports 
and gymnastic exercises. Take the Bos- 
ton playgrounds as an illustration. They 
provide means for baseball and games of 
various other kinds, running tracks, hori- 
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zontal bars, trapeze and other gymnastic 
appliances, as well as facilities for the 
smaller children in the way of sand-piles. 
In some cities, public golf-courses and 
tennis-courts are maintained. Recreation 
piers overlooking rivers and bays, and 
public bathhouses are becoming numerous 
and general. 

Public recreation is coming to be re- 
garded as an essential accompaniment of 
public education, and there has been a 
strong movement developed only within 
the past few years to increase the facilities 
along these lines. Indeed, until five or 
six years ago there was little if any inter- 
est, and that of the cursory kind, on the 
sociological side of the municipal problem. 
Now in many quarters it is rapidly devel- 
oping into the predominant one. 

The attempt to supply wholesome rec- 
reation and diversion for the municipal 
citizen does not stop at the means already 
mentioned, but assumes another form— 
that of providing what we may call a cul- 
tural form of amusement in the shape of 
public band-concerts during the summer 
and municipal concerts and lectures dur- 
ing the winter. The public libraries and 
art galleries are at once instruments of 
education and wholesome recreation, and 
that city is regarded as but poorly off in- 
deed which has not one or the other or 
both, either in active operation or in course 
of construction. 

The city is gradually being pushed into 
another field of activity, namely, the char- 
itable, in which it has already made a good 
start. Municipal hospitals, retreats, refor- 
matories, and other agencies for charitable 
relief are multiplying. There was a time 
when nearly all such work was exclusively 
in private hands, but that day is passing, 
and we are coming to see and realize the 
necessity for the city’s assuming and dis- 
charging these functions. There is an in- 
termediate period when the city recognizes 
its duty by a grant of funds, but this gives 
way gradually, as it should and must, to 
the direct and active discharge of the duty 
by the city itself. It is a function that 























cannot and ought not to be delegated, and 
gradually the municipal authorities are 
coming to see it in this light. 

Viewed from this standpoint, the mu- 
nicipal problem is seen to consist in the 
rapid and judicious extension of the city’s 
functions in all directions. The struggle 
between much or little government pro- 
ceeds apace, and the advocates of the lat- 
ter are yielding inch by inch. They hark 
back to the time when there was no con- 
ception of the modern city as a great 
agency for the upbuilding and uplifting 
They still maintain 
that all government is a necessary evil, 
and that therefore the less of it we have 
the better; but the masses of the people 
are beginning to realize and appreciate, as 
Secretary Reynolds put it only the other 
day, that the city “can and should exer- 
cise many beneficent activities in behalf 
of the people not contemplated in its ear- 
lier stages.” 


of its inhabitants. 


In line with this is the development of 
the movement for the municipal ownership 
of the water supply and the means of 
transportation and lighting. It has not 
been so many years ago since there was no 
thought of the public ownership of such 
utilities. Then people began to realize 
little by little that so important a matter 
as water should not be permitted to re- 
main in private hands, and so we find 
cities taking over the water-works one by 
one or establishing their own, so that more 
than a majority of the larger American 
The 
same tendency is to be seen in the matter of 


cities now own their water-works. 


lighting, whether by gas, gasoline, or elec- 
tricity. The cities soon learned the need 
for adequate lighting, and took means to 
supply it by contracting with private com- 
panies. At one time there was an attempt 
at competition, but combination soon fol- 
lowed, and with the formation of a mo- 
nopoly the people began to ask, “What 
right have private citizens to a monopoly 
of a function like this, which is of neces- 
sity a public one?” In this way a demand 
for the municipal ownership of lighting 
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plants grew up, and it has been followed 


_ by their erection all over the country. 


Now the people are asking the same 
questions about the street railways. Even 
if there were no scandals attached to the 
dealings of public service corporations 
with the public, the people are inquiring 
with increasing frequency and insistence, 
“Why should a small group of men be per- 
mitted to make great profits out of the 
natural growth of the city? What right 
have they to control for their own profit 
and benefit that which is conceded to be a 
municipal monopoly?” And so, although 
we have no municipal street railways in 
this country as yet (although there are 
many in English cities), the movement in 
that direction is every day becoming 
stronger, and in San Francisco the city 
engineer is estimating the cost of estab- 
lishing a municipal road. 

This movement for municipal owner- 
ship is illustrative of the growth of the 
idea of citizenship along sociological lines. 
At first each citizen provided his own 
water supply and lighting; then private 
enterprise began to combine and supply 
them ; then came the period when the city 
in one form or another recognized its 
responsibility and provided for or regu- 
lated them ; and now we find that the city 
in many instances provides them direct, 
and regards it as a part of its proper and 
normal functions. 

It is difficult to decide which of the sev- 
eral points of view we have been consider- 
ing should be regarded as the most im- 
portant. There are many who maintain 
that the political phase is the fundamental 
one in that it underlies and affects all the 
others. It certainly discloses the most 
diseased part. We know that the general 
health of the body cannot long be main- 
tained if a part is organically unsound or 
diseased. On the other hand, one ean ap- 
preciate the claim of those who maintain 
that even if you do eliminate corruption, 


economic inefficiency in administration 


will wreck and ruin the body politic in the 
long run. Although the answer to this 
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has always seemed to be that the chances 
of inefficiency are reduced in propor- 
tion to the elimination of corruption, 
certainly the chances for improvement are 
greater where there is no corruption. The 
demand of a citizen of one of our western 
cities which has finally got, as the result 
of long effort, an honest council, that “we 
want something more than honest council- 
men,” is certainly well founded. 

The demands of the sociologist are like- 
wise not to be overlooked, and the conclu- 
sion one must reach is that the municipal 
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problem is so important that any phase 
of it must be regarded as important. The 
city is the big, dominating factor in our 
present development, and if we are to go 
forward in our civilization, we must re- 
deem our city from corruption and ineffi- 
ciency and inadequacy. We must give to 
it that place in our esteem and considera- 
tion which its vast importance deserves. 
We must show our appreciation of the 
gravity and complexity of the problem by 
a commensurate attention to and regard 
for it. 
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AMERICAN EDUCATION OF CHINESE GIRLS 


BY MARY H. KROUT 


NE of the most striking evidences 
| of progress in China has been the 
movement for the education of 
Chinese girls, approved in recent 
years bysomeof the most conserva- 
tive mandarins. Prior to the coup d’etat of 
1898, Mr. King, a wealthy resident of 
Shanghai, founded a school for the higher 
education of Chinese girls, which was 
conducted by two Chinese women thor- 
oughly trained in western institutions. 
One peculiar incident occurred shortly 





after the school was under way, and that 
was the refusal of the principals to sac- 
rifice to the tablets of Confucius, on the 
ground that there was nothing in all his 
teachings inculcating respect and consid- 
eration for women ! 

After the emperor was deposed, this 
school was taken over by Mr. Timothy 
Richards, of the Society for the Dif- 
fusion of Christian Knowledge, being 
nominally under missionary protection. 
Otherwise, its doors would have been 
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THE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Destroyed in the Boxer uprising 


closed although it was in no sense a sce- 
tarian or Christian institution. 

There is an impression that the great 
educational work now being carried on by 
the various missions is confined to the pat- 
ronage of Christian converts. This is 
very far from being the case. Their doors 
are open to Confucians, Taoists, Budd- 
hists equally—to all who choose to avail 
themselves of the opportunity. The enor- 
mously increased attendance, which has 
grown steadily in the past ten years, has 
been one of the chief reasons for the hos- 
tility of the literati toward foreigners and 
missionaries. Once enlightened, the edu- 
cated Chinese perceive the imperfections 
of their own educational system and the 
spuriousness of the claims of the literati 
as a class to great learning. 

Another fallacy seems to prevail in re- 
gard to the “foreign schools,” as they are 
called, and that is, that the instruction is 
devoted largely to creeds and dogmas. In 
reality, all the branches are taught, and 





by the same methods used in our own 
schools, with thorough training in Eng- 
lish, which all progressive Chinese now 
greatly desire. 

One of the best of all the schools for 
girls was in Peking and of this Mrs. Char- 
lotte M. Jewell was the head. At the 
time of the Boxer uprising it had an at- 
tendance of one hundred and sixty. After 
the destruction of the buildings in June, 
1900, it was temporarily removed to Tien- 
tsin, where, strangely enough, it reopened 
with a large attendance. 

The former building, in Peking, stood 
within its own extensive compound at the 
head of Legation street, in the pleasantest 
quarter of the capital. The university 
buildings and residences were across the 
way in the lane of “Filial Piety,” a street 
which the missionaries kept clean and 
thus made remarkable in that city of wide- 
spread filth. 

The ancient, time-stained wall of Peking 
threw its shadow over the rear gate 
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through which women and children were 
admitted’ to the free dispensary of Dr. 
Anna Gloss, the resident physician. Not 
far away rose the airy terraces of the Ha- 
ta-men, or “Gate of Sublime Learning” 
—fitly named, since the learning which it 





MRS. CHARLOTTE M. JEWELL 


Principal of the School for Girls, Peking. 


overshadowed was destined to raise chat- 
tels to the dignity of rational beings. 

The compound comprised several acres, 
and was surrounded by high, solid walls 
with two strong gates, one in front and 
the other in the rear, where a vigilant 
For 
the Pekingese school girl was perpetually 
menaced by a doom which to her Western 
unknown. Straying outside 
the gates, unprotected and unattended, 
she was the lawful prey of procureurs who 
supplied the brothels of Peking, and once 
in their hands she was as effectually cut 
off from her former associates as though 


gate-keeper was always on guard. 


sister was 


a mill-stone had been hung about her neck 
and she had been drowned in the sea. 
Entering the mission compound from 
the unspeakable horrors of Peking streets 
was like getting a glimpse of a new world. 
Here were peace, order, quiet, cleanliness 
—all the evidences of refinement and of 
civilization in the best meaning of that 
term. The difference between Christian 
and heathen was there so unmistakably 
revealed that he must have been blind and 
deaf who refused to acknowledge it. The 
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teachers’ residence was a brick building, 
two stories, of foreign architecture, with 
modern doors, staircases, and glazed win- 
dows ; the grates and mantels were also of 
American manufacture as were the recita- 
tion hall and dispensary. But the small 
houses for the pupils and the Bible wo- 
men and the hospital for native women, 
who preferred a k’ang to a foreign bed, 
were Chinese. 

The residence, recitation hall, and dis- 
pensary were planned by Mrs. Jewell and 
Dr. Gloss and were thoroughly well adapt- 
ed to the purpose for which they were de- 
signed. The contractor who built them 
was a Chinese, and was supervised by the 

tev. Mr. Gamewell, Professor of Natural 
Sciences in the University, who after- 
wards rendered such efficient service dur- 
ing the siege. 

The poor Chinese found that he had 
taken a contract at a bid so low that he 
would make very little profit—a matter 
which Mrs. Jewell could not remedy. Mr. 
Gamewell, however, with characteristic 
wisdom, urged the contractor not to slight 
his work, but to do his best, confident of 
being fully compensated in the end. The 
work, prosecuted in this spirit, was admir- 
ably done, and it is a gratifying sequel 
that the buildings were such an excellent 
advertisement that within a few months 
the builder was forced greatly to increase 
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his number of workmen, and was in such 
demand that he could not accept all the 
contracts offered him. The hospital was 
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equally successful. It was the gift of a 
Philadelphia gentleman, in memory of 
his wife. Spacious, convenient, and lux- 
urious, compared even to a Chinese palace, 
it was phenomenal, in that the ladies 
after it was built and thoroughly equipped, 
returned to the generous donor one thou- 
sand dollars which they had not expended. 

Mrs. Jewell, the head of the school and 
of the Woman’s Mission of the Methodist 
board, is a woman of remarkable attain- 
ments. She is a living refutation of the 
accepted theory that it is only second-rate 
people who go to remote missionary fields. 
where they are supposed to enjoy a degree 
of ease and luxury which they could never 
command at home. She was a resident of 
California. After a month of married 
life her husband died. She turned to the 
work which called her to China, and, in 
ministering to those more miserable and 
hopeless than herself, became reconciled 
to the tragedy of her own life. As her 
duties increased she grew mentally and 
spiritually, adapting herself to the de- 
mands upon her strength and intelligence, 
and she has never failed to be equal to the 
situation, no matter what it might be. In 
hours of profound discouragement she has 
not despaired, and in days and nights of 
deadly peril, confronting death not only 
for herself but for those dearer to her than 
her own life, she has been heroic, stead- 
fast, a source of strength to all about her. 
In the future her name will stand fore- 
most among those who have labored for 
the preservation and regeneration of China. 

Her close friend and adviser for four- 
teen years had been Dr. Anna Gloss, a 
woman as remarkable as herself. Of the 
most exquisite refinement and charm of 
mannet—a refinement that is expressed 
in all her surroundings—her intellectual 
foree and her high scientific attainments 
would have given her distinction in any 
f the great cities of this country or 
Kurope. The two women have lived and 
worked together, sharing and lightening 
each other’s trials and hardships and en- 
joying together the rich compensations 
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that have rewarded their efforts. In the 
autumn of 1899, broken down in health 
from overwork, Mrs. Jéwell had begged 
Dr. Gloss to return to the United States 
for the holiday she so greatly needed. 
For, not much more than a child in stat- 
ure and physical strength, she had drawn 
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upon her vitality to the last degree, and 
would scarcely allow herself either rest or 
recreation of any sort. She promised, if 
allowed to remain through the winter, to 
go in the spring, but when spring came 
the Boxer uprising was imminent, and she 
could not be induced to leave Mrs. Jewell 
to face the danger alone. She therefore 
remained through the siege, attending and 
nursing the wounded soldiers who- had 
helped defend the beleagured legation; 
cheerful, courageous, and keeping at the 
tasks which she had set for herself, 
through sheer nervous force. Even when 
they were ‘finally rescued she still re- 
mained to nurse and attend her friend 
through an attack of fever that followed 
the long strain to which she had been sub- 
jected. Of such stuff is the American 
woman and missionary made. 

Mrs. Jewell’s school—one of the most 
famous in China—was organized in 1871 
with but four or five pupils. From this 
small beginning it has sent out hundreds 
of intelligent, well-educated, well-trained 
young women to carry on the work and to 
become a vital influence in their homes. 
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The little handful who did come, fear- 
ful and doubting, were lured by the prom- 
ise of food and clothing, of which such 
girls had only the scantiest supply at 
home. As the years went by the number 
increased. Those who left the school told 
of the kindness they had received; they 
gave evidence of their teaching and the 
edge they had acquired, and in the many 
useful arts they had mastered—all of 
which was turned to account in lessening 


their parents’ burdens. After a time the 


capacity of the original school was over- 
taxed; new buildings were erected, the 
curriculum was broadened, better appli- 
ances were provided, until, in the sum- 
mer of 1900, the enrollment was 140, many 
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of whom were wholly or in part paying 
pupils, who had also come well provided 
with clothing. The shrewd and keenly 
observant Chinese had begun to realize the 
superiority of the educated over the un- 
educated girl in that land where learn- 
ing is reverenced above wealth or titles, 
and the school again bade fair to outgrow 
its accommodations. 

In September, 1899, the writer was re- 
ceived as a temporary boarder. Here 
she remained for nearly three months, 
long enough to become thoroughly ac- 
quainted’ with the family, with their aims, 
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the school, its plan and actual workings. 
One of her windows looked down upon 
the broad court which the girls took 
great pride in keeping clean. The school 
had struck a telling blow at one hoary 
barbarism—no girls were received whose 
feet were bound. If they had been bound 
and the prospective pupil was willing to 
“unbind,” Dr. Gloss did her utmost to 
restore the crippled members to something 
of their original form and usefulness. Most 
of them, however, were Manchu girls rang- 
ing in age from seven or eight to eight- 
een years of age. They wore the pretty 
Manchu dress, the long coat reaching to 
the knees, with its wide sleeves and orna- 
mental border, the trousers fitting the 
leg closely and fastened at the ankle with 
a neat garter worn with the white socks 
and cloth shoes of the people. Their 
long, thick locks were brushed back and 
braided in a heavy plait hanging down the 
back, but wound round and round with 
cord close to the head—black for ordinary 
wear, rose-colored for gala occasions, and 
white for mourning. The wealthier girls 
also wore elaborate earrings and the jade 
bracelets which all Chinese women prize 
so highly, and which their wise teachers 
never thought of prohibiting. 

It was always interesting to watch them 
at their games in recreation hour. The 
Chinese of both sexes are averse to active 
exercise, partly because they consider it 
undignified and partly because of a certain 
inherent slothfulness which is almost uni- 
versal among the educated classes. These 
girls, however, had been emancipated, and 
they ran, jumped, played games, laughed 
and shouted with all the zest and anima- 
tion to be found in healthy and happy 
school-girls in our own country. They 
had rigged up a see-saw; placing a board 
(a thing not often to be found about 
Chinese premises, where wood is scarce 
and dear) across a heavy stone. Upon 
thisadozen stood—not sat—and see-sawed 
energetically, laughing shrilly when one 
lost her balance and was forced to jump 
off. They reminded one of chattering swal- 
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lows perched upon a telegraph wire. They 
had also a swing—a gift of their teacher— 
and, between times, amused themselves 
with games of their own. 

When the residence was built their 
Chinese neighbor in the adjoining court 
shrieked and protested because the chim- 
neys were a menace to the feng shuai—the 
mysterious influence of wind and water, 
in which all Chinese believe, and which 
has been called their only natural religion. 
The chimneys were altered and lowered 
and every effort made to placate the angry 
“vellow girdle” man, but without avail. 
In the cold climate of north China, fires 
are an imperative necessity, and the chim- 
neys could not be dispensed with alto- 
gether. They were rebuilt, and the police 
had to be called in when the yellow girdle 
man continued to scream and beat his 
head against the wall. 

In addition to religious instruction the 
pupils were taught the common branches 
—reading, writing, spelling, geography, 
arithmetic, and English. The advance 
classes were also instructed in history, the 
natural sciences, and higher mathematics. 
Strangely enough, for the latter they 
evinced a marked aptitude, and Mrs. 
Jewell said that there’ were among them 
girls who would have distinguished them- 
selves had they lived in a country where 
they could have enjoyed better opportun- 
ities and could have continued to advance. 
Some displayed other talent and almost 
all a touching eagerness to be taught. 
“There is among them,” said Mrs. Jewell, 
“material that, in the United States, 
would be recognized as an unmistakable 
intellectual force’—an influence for 
which,as yet, there is little place in China. 

The small houses in which they lived, 
as well as the dining-hall in which they 
took their meals, were ranged around a 
wide, clean court, facing south in conform- 
ity to Chinese custom. “They must live 
in China; they are Chinese women,” their 
teacher explained, “and we do not wish to 
denationalize them.” It was a significant 
statement and, more than anything that 
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could be said, explained the scope and pur- 
pose of this well-ordered school. The 
girls, therefore, were not crowded togeth- 
er in halls or dormitories; an appetite 
for unaccustomed foreign food was not 
created, nor were they taught to look upon 
their natural mode of life with contempt. 
As has been stated, they wore the native 
dress which suited them and which was 
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far more comfortable and healthful than 
any foreign costume could have been. But 
they were taught habits of neatness, being 
required to bathe regularly and to wear 
underclothing which was changed and 
frequently washed. Monday was the 
wash-day, and the cotton clothing— 
the socks, undergarments, and blue cotton 
frocks were put through a cleansing pro- 
cess by the pupils themselves, hung upon 
lines in front of their doors, and then, 
when nearly dry, smoothed and folded and 
placed under a heavy stool—a novel sub- 
stitute for ironing. 

The food furnished them was such as is 
preferred by Chinese whatever their rank 
—plenty of “white vegetable,” large cone- 
shaped cakes of maize-meal steamed, salt 
fish, tea, rice and millet porridge. Twice 
a week they were given meat. The cook- 
ing and serving of the meals was also 
done by the pupils, in turn. An inspec- 
tion of the kitchen made it evident that 
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here, too, thoroughness and care were re- 
quired; floor and table were spotlessly 
clean. One girl was molding maize cakes, 


and another was preparing the cabbage, 


while a third was sorting rice. 

The houses contained the usual Chinese 
furniture—the brick k’ang, heated by the 
oven filled with coal-balls, during 
cold weather; a table which served 
as a washstand, with Chinese chairs 
and stools. Upon the walls were collec- 
tions of family photographs, or foreign 
which they prize highly, 
and amongst these, occasionally, a char- 


> 


“picture cards,’ 


acteristic bit of Chinese decoration—ani- 
mals made of cotton-wool cunningly 
colored and fastened on sheets of blue 
paper, or clusters of red and green artifi- 
cial flowers and leaves. The pupils were 
required to keep the rooms tidy, to look 
carefully after their toilet articles— 
sponges, combs and brushes. It should 
be said that, in the difficult business of 
inculeating the necessity of cleanliness, 
which the Chinese do not naturally re- 
gard, the teachers were forced to be living 
examples of their own lessons, and at no 
hour of the day were they seen when 
their own plain clothing was not im- 
maculately neat. They knew their pupils 
and their readiness to perceive when pre- 
cept and example were at variance. The 
houses, which were usually occupied by 
four pupils, were inspected every morn- 
ing, and the occupants were marked ac- 


‘cording to their deserts. The pupil re- 


turned from her classes to find the bit of 
paper bearing the official verdict posted 
where she could not fail to see it. There 
was very little difficulty in securing obe- 
dience and submission to discipline, the 
pupils having such respect and affeetion 
for their superiors. 

This, then, was the condition of things 
prior to the crisis of 1900. In Septem- 
ber, 1898, when the Emperor was forced 
to abdicate upon the execution of the lead- 
ers in the reform movement. and the 
Empress Vowager agaip took contro! of 
the government, many of the pupils did 


not at once return to the school after the 
summer holidays. The hatred of the im- 
perial usurper for foreign innovations 
was well known, and it was considered 
wise nct to antagonize her. When the 
excitement subsided, however, all returned 
and were still in attendance when the 
boxers finally advanced upon Peking. A 
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few, then, thought they would be in less 
danger, marked as they knew themselves 
to be, if they returned to their homes. It 
was a fatal mistake, for the greater num- 
ber were apprehended and cruelly put to 
death. One, a girl of eighteen, a pro- 
fessed Christian, was taken and com- 
manded to recant. She refused, and was 
wrapped in cotton-wool, drenched with 
kerosene, and burned to death. Such 
martyrdom was not infrequent, and sets 
at rest forever the charge that Chinese 
converts have not been sincere. Thou- 
sands, and amongst them many young 
girls and women, died heroically at their 
posts and for their faith, refusing life 
that must have been bought by the re- 
nunciation of their belief. 

The Woman’s Mission, like the others, 
was speedily attacked, but was defended 
for some time by American marines, 
posted upon the walls. These were anxious 
and terrible days for Mrs. Jewell, who, 
indifferent to her own fate, felt an almost 
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unendurable responsibility for her 
charges. She realized fully the unspeak- 
able doom that threatened them should 
they be taken. And the devotion and 
watchfulness that she, and those asso- 
ciated with her, exercised day and night, 
is summed up in this one statement: not 
one girl was harmed who remained under 
her protection. All were removed to the 
British legation in safety without the loss 
of a single life. In those trying hours, 
when they were hemmed in on every side, 
within their own inadequately defended 
compound, the girls, to quote their teach- 
er, “were wonderfully good and brave 
when the greatest danger was upon them. 
I think I shall never forget their thought 
for me. During those last days at the 
mission I had almost no time to talk 
with them. One day they sent one of 
their number to me with this message: 


- ‘We see how tried and troubled you are, 


and we know it is for us. We want you 
to know that we are all praying and peace- 
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ful. If God spares our lives we shall be 
very glad; but if we must die it will be all 
right.’ ” 

The teaching that inspired such heroic 
unselfishness—teaching that here, again, 
must have resulted from constant example 
—needs no comment. When the compound 
was finally abandoned to the Boxers the 
work of destruction proceeded until not 
one stone was left upon another. Even 
the bricks in the cisterns were pulled out 
and carried away and the fine trees, so 
rare in China, were cut down or burned. 
When the allies entered the capital, the 
enemy scattered, and, fleeing before them, 
the Empress Dowager herself a fugitive, 
nothing remained of the school, the dis- 
pensary, or the hospital. 

But there is, in the sequel, the strange 
irony of destiny. The barbarous Boxers 
scattered and seeking safety in flight, the 
school was re-opened and the pupils re- 
sumed their studies in the abandoned 
Boxer headquarters! 


Home Problems from a New 
Standpoint 





MORE LIFE FOR WOMAN 
BY CAROLINE L. HUNT 


SVORE life for woman—not only in 
‘length through increase of years, 
but also in breadth through in- 
crease in joyful, satisfactory, well- 
directed activity. 

A person is prompted to activity by cer- 
tain instinets or desires. It is common to 
divide these desires into two classes—the 





self-regarding and the other-regarding. 
Among those of the first class are the 
desires for nutrition, for parenthood, for 
intellectual activity, and for creating ob- 
jects of utility and beauty. Among those 
of the second class are love and sympathy. 
It is common also to divide the activities 
prompted by the desires into selfish and 
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unselfish on the ground that some are of 
value to him only who engages in them, 
and some are of value to others only. The 
latter division, however, is not rational, for 
it is easy to show of any act, that if it is 
of benefit to the doer it must be to others 
also, and vice versa. Eating, for example, 
is prompted by a desire that is entirely 
self-regarding, but, if we did not eat, we 
could not work for others. 

Although there is no reason for a 
classification of activities based upon the 
recipient of the benefit, there is a reason 
for a division based upon the way in 
which the advantage comes to the doer or 
to others. The self-regarding instincts 
inspire one to acts which lead directly 
to the enrichment of his own life and 
only indirectly, and by way of his in- 
creased power through activity and con- 
sequent increased capacity for service, 
to the welfare of others. By such acts, 


he preserves his life, promotes his health, 


acquires knowledge, and cultivates . tal- 
ents in whose expression he finds pleasure. 
The other-regarding instincts lead one 
to activities which tend directly to the 
welfare of others, and only by a circuit:ous 
route and by way of the benefit conferred 
upon others, to the enrichment of his 
own life. By such activities he sacrifices 
or endangers his life that others may live, 
he gives up health for the health of others, 
imparts knowledge at the expense of 
limiting his own store of information, and 
leads others to the satisfaction of express- 
ing their talents by sacrificing the culti- 
vation and exercise of his peculiar gifts. 

Success in either form of activity is 
dependent upon activity of the other 
kind. He who would teach must learn 
that he who teaches, systematizes his 
own knowledge, makes it available for 
his own purposes and prepares himself 
for further learning. 
would have strong children seeks to in- 
crease her own physical vigor and thus 
by work for others secures the joys of 
health for herself. 

On the other hand, activity of one kind, 


The woman who 
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at the expense of the other, tends not 
only to unbalance, but to narrow, life. 
The mother who blindly performs un- 
necessary services for her child and thus 
curtails her time for reading and study 
runs the risk of becoming incapable of 
wisely directing the education of the 
child in later life. Thus she not only 
unbalances her life by too much serving, 
but also narrows it by reducing her 
chances for continued usefulness. — 
sreadth of life is dependent upon 
an equilibrium between the activities 
prompted by the self-regarding and those 
prompted by other-regarding desires. 
The wish to find expression for pe- 
culiar talents is self-regarding. Occupa- 
tions suited to talent, however, lead not 
only to pleasure in work, but to develop- 
ment and to increased power for useful- 
The interests of the well balanced 
life may at any time demand the sacri- 
fice of talents for the sake of work for 
others. . Those same interests, however, 
demand just as imperiously that talents 
must not be unnecessarily sacrificed for 


ness. 


the sake of purposeless serving. 

Upon woman’s opportunities for in- 
tensive cultivation of special talents, na- 
ture has set a limitation by specializing 
her for child bearing. This limitation 
is probably not nearly so great as educa- 
tion and unhealthful living make it ap- 
pear, but it does exist. Considered alone, 
it is an unqualified disadvantage. Con- 
sidered in connection with the fact that 
it brings her the possibilities of the joys 
of motherhood and of usefulness to so- 
ciety, it is but a means for rounding out 
and broadening her life. 

Upon woman’s chances for individual- 
izing herself, society has set another check 
by specializing her for housekeeping. 
Does this limitation tend to unbalance 
and narrow her life or to balance and 
broaden it? The answer to this question 
first, upon whether she has 
talents which do not find expression in 
housekeeping; second, if she has such 
talents, upon whether her specializatior 


depends, 
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for housekeeping interferes with their 
use and third, if it does interfere, upon 
whether the interference brings with it a 


compensating advantage. 


First, have women talents which do 
not find in housekeeping ? 
That is easily answered. Women are 
successfully practicing medicine, nursing, 
teaching, and working at the various 
crafts. Society is showing its apprecia- 
tion of their work by offering them em- 
ployment in these various occupations. 

Second, does housekeeping impose a 
limitation upon the use of their special 
talents, independent of the limitation 
imposed by child-bearing? In answer- 
ing this it is convenient to suppose a 
woman’s life to be divided into three 
equal periods. If she be granted three 
score and ten years of life, each period 
would be about twenty-three years long. 
The first period in all women is, or 
should be, given chiefly to education and 
The second, in the 


expression 


preparation for life. 
case of women who marry and have chil 
dren, is given chiefly to maternal cares. 
The third is comparatively free. 

During the first period there is no bent 
which can be given to education for the 
sake of preparing a woman for mother- 
hood that does not prepare her for life it- 
self. Study of food, hygiene, psychology, 
all are useful in any form of life. Not 
so, however, with the bent that is given 
to education of her specializa- 
tion for housekeeping. In manual train- 
ing, for example, except in the most 
progressive of schools, her work is con- 
fined to cooking and sewing. This de- 
feats one of the first purposes of educa- 
tion—exploration and discovery of talent. 
It prevents her from finding out whether 
she has talents for work in wood or 
metal, or for engineering. 

This means waste of time in early life 
and frequently failure to find a life-work 
suited to her natural endowment. If 
she does not marry it is an unnecessary 
handicap. If she does, it brings her to 
the period when child-bearing is to im- 


because 
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pose its necessary limitation, not so well 
prepared as she might be for carrying on 
her special work in times of leisure. The 
same thing could be said of the bent 
given to the more theoretical parts of 
woman’s education, for the purpose of 
preparing her for housekeeping. 

During the second period, housekeep- 
ing adds its check to that imposed by 
the care of children. Ask a woman why 
she does not work at her specialty and 
she is quite as likely to say, “Because I 
can not get good help in my kitchen,” 
as “Because the care of my children in- 
terferes.” If it were not for housekeep- 
ing, she might give the time now spent 
upon that to reading the literature of her 
chosen subject, and oftentimes to active 
work in her trade or profession—to office 
practice if a doctor, to private classes if 
a teacher. If she had chosen a craft, her 
activities would be practically uninter- 
rupted, for that could be carried on at 
home. 

During the third period, housekeeping 
imposes two limitations, one directly 
and the other in the form of an inefli- 
ciency projected from the second period 
because of disuse of her talents. It is 
during this time that the sacrifice of 
woman’s talents for the sake of house- 
keeping is most apparent. She is free 
from the care of young children and, if 
she were not handicapped by inexperi- 
ence, could enrich her own life and add 
to her usefulness by systematic work in 
her own line. 

Housekeeping, then, does provide a 
check upon the development of woman’s 
individuality through the use of special 
powers—a check which extends over all 
her life and is independent of that im- 
posed by child-bearing. 

Finally, is this check necessary to the 
well balanced life? The answer is that 
whenever an activity is necessary to the 
realization of the ideal of home, it is 
necessary to the complete life, whether 
it involves the sacrifice of talents or not; 
when it is not necessary and does not 
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provide an outlet for special talents, it is 
an unjustifiable waste of woman’s life 
and society’s resources. 

That which is necessary for good home- 
making can be determined only by hold- 
ing fast to the highest ideal of home and 
by having a clear understanding of 
changing social conditions. The ideal 
never the best home-making 
must always be an intelligent, affectionate 
effort to help others attain as nearly as 
possible to completeness of life by secur- 


changes, 


ing for them those essentials of good 
living which they cannot obtain in other 
ways as well or better. Although the 
ideal remains the same, the means by 
which it must be realized change. Once 
it was necessary for a woman to make 
candles or husband and children 
in the darkness of ignorance. That time 
passed and the time came when husband 
and children found a better light than 
that of home-made candles. Yet woman 
continued her candle-making industry. 
She has done this with most of the varied 
activities of housekeeping—has contin- 
ued them long after they had become 
only an unnecessary obstacle in the way 
of her own independent development. 
Where has the trouble lain? 

The difficulty has been with our con- 
ception of the purposes of housekeeping. 
We have thought of its multiple activi- 
ties as the ends toward which the talents 
of all women should be bent, no matter 
how difficult nor how wasteful the bend- 
ing process. A full appreciation of 
woman’s varied powers and of the ad- 
vantages to her and to society of their 
use, joined to an equally great apprecia- 
tion of the value of good home-making, 
not only to society, but to woman as a 
means for rounding out and balancing 
her life, leads to a conception of special- 
ties as the ends toward which woman’s 
special talents should be directed and to 
a conception of housekeeping as a means 
for realizing the ideal of the expression 
of love in home-life. 

In this spirit of double appreciation, 


leave 
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that when the home-maker 
continues one of the activities of house- 
keeping after it has become unneces- 
sary to good home-making, she unbal- 
life by that 
when she sacrifices home for the sake of 
a “career,” she destroys the equilibrium 
of her life by failing to find expression 
for the other-regarding desires. In this 
spirit alone can we view the changes which 
are going on in society, and separate those 


we see 


ances her over-serving ; 


which tend to narrow and impoverish 
life from those which tend to 
broaden and enrich it. 

Looking in this spirit, we see an advan- 
tage in boarding-house life because it re- 
cuces the amount of work necessary for 
cooking and serving food. We see another 
advantage because it reduces the amount 
of superintendence, for it is the amount 
of overseeing out of all proportion to the 
amount of work done that is wearing out 
the lives of private housekeepers today. 
On the other hand, we see disadvantages 
in this kind of life because it is incompat- 
ible with the retirement that is necessary 


woman’s 


for mutual helpfulness, for successful 
child-training, and for good fellowship. 
We see in the system of private catering, 
which has been developed by the colored 
people in Washington City and by which 
meals are sent out to be served in private 
houses, a suggestion for retaining the good 
in boarding-houses and getting rid of the 
evil. 

We see in the increase of prepared foods 
upon the market a saving of labor, but a 
menace to health through adulteration. 
We see also in woman’s organizations, 
which have been made possible partly by 
the saving of time through the use of these 
foods, an opportunity for an educational 
campaign and for a concerted effort for 
better legislation on food and for better 
enforcement of present laws. 

In the movement toward economic in- 
dependence for woman, we see advantages 
and disadvantages. When it leads her to 
sacrifice home and motherhood and the 
opportunity to do work in which her soul 
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delights, rather than to be economically 
dependent, it enslaves her and her talents; 
when it brings her the opportunity to do 
the work she loves and can do best, it frees 
her and. her powers. Suppose a woman 
cannot cook well, and does not like to do 
it, but can make shirt-waists and delights 
in doing it. If her time has no money 
value, she may not be able to hire her cook- 
ing done. It is of advantage to everyone 
for her to become economically indepen- 
dent by making shirt-waists and to pass 
over the cooking to those who love to do it. 
Economie independence is of no value 
unless it brings expressional freedom. 

We see in the revival of handicraft tre- 
mendous significance to woman, because it 
opens up to her a great field of industries 
which offer activities for both hand and 
brain, and which can be carried on at home 
without interfering with the care of chil- 
dren. We see why it was necessary for the 
handicrafts to fall into disuse while we 
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were working out the system of division of 
labor, which now, upon their revival, 
makes it possible for women to become 
more than mere amateurs in them. These 
and many other interesting movements we 
see in society, if we have both eyes open, 
one to the value of woman as a home- 
maker, the other to her value as an indi- 
vidual. 

More life for woman—not through sac- 
rifice of the joys of motherhood and home- 
making, but by the addition of the pleas- 
ures of satisfactory cultivation of special 
talents to the privileges of service. 
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GRAMP. 


By James Buckham. 


ey) LAT a man to fish and camp, 
} What a man to hunt and tramp 
Upand down the woods, was Gramp. 


How he led me, high and low, 
Plunging through the brush and snow! 
Boy-like, how I loved to go. 


Oh, the sweet days that we spent 
In the forest’s pure content! 
Oh, the long, still miles we went! 


Keen-eyed Gramp! how well he knew 
Where the biggest berries grew, 
Where the witch-like woodcock flew! 


Learned was he in all the lore 
Of the wood-wise men of yore— 
Subtle knowledge, taught no more. 


Ah, a happy boy was TI, 
Loving God’s free woods and sky, 
With dear Gramp to teach me why! 


—From Country Life in America. By permis- 
sion of Doubleday, Page and Company. 
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CHILDREN AND THE OUTDOOR WORLD. 

“The squirrel came running down a 
slanting bough, and as he stopped twirling 
a nut, called out, impudently, “Look here, 
just get a snug-fitting fur coat and a pair 
of fur gloves like mine, and you may laugh 
at a northeast storm.’ ”—Thoreau. 


To me there is no pleasanter time in 
all the year than November. I love the 
wind and rain, the gray skies and leafless 
trees. In the brown fields and naked 
woods I feel near to things. There is less 
that is hidden and mysterious. 

The true nature-lover does not stay in 
the house because of bad weather. You 
do not hear him say, “I shall go if it is 
pleasant.” To him all days are pleasant. 
Threatening skies as well as sunshine in- 
vite him out, 

One consideration more than any other 
has induced people to stay in the house 
when it rains—clothes. What a differ- 
ence it would make in the lives of little 
children if they were as free to brave the 
And 
A: rainy-day 


northeast storm as the red squirrel. 
why should they not be? 
suit, snug and warm, need not be costly. 
Our girls, particularly, would be better 


for this freedom. If a mother should ask 
me to name two essentials in the training 
of her daughter, who was standing on the 
threshold of life, I should say, “Teach her 
to be real, and teach her to walk.” This 
training would do much toward bringing 
about a vigorous womanhood, vigorous in 
mind as well as in body. 

Children can be taught to love outdoor 
life. Looking back on my own childhood, 
I can see the wisdom with which my ac- 
quaintance with the outdoor world. was 
brought about. The one whom I cared for 
most loved the woods, the open fields, the 
brooks, the mountains. In the early days 
of our companionship I used to wish that 
our way might lead to a place in which 
there was a merry-go-round ; but it rarely 
did. Gradually, however, the merry-go- 
round grew less attractive as I came to 
know the real pleasures that we find in 
the outdoor world. If we would keep our 
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boys and girls from cultivating a taste for 
artificial excitements, we must put them 
in the way to know and appreciate better 
To teach one little child to find 
some of the outdoor pleasures, so cheap 


things. 


that they can be had for the asking, is no 
small thing. It is well worth doing, and 
the reward is sure. 

With little friends along to make things 
cheerful, let us take an occasional walk 
in the country these late autumn days. It 
will be a good thing to start out once in a 
while with some definite purpose in view. 
Why not find out what the squirrels are 
doing in November? Burroughs says, 
“The sylvan-folk seem to know when you 
are on a peaceful mission, and are less 
afraid than usual.” Since our mission is 
peaceful, we shall hope to establish 
friendly relations with the wood-folk. Fol- 
lowing are a few suggestions that may 
help make a trip to the woods more suc- 
cessful. 


1. Is the red squirrel all red, or is 
this rusty color merely along the back and 
tail? The answer to this question should 
come directly from an interview with a red 
squirrel. 

2. Does he hibernate? Let us go to 
the woods or park at least once a month 
during the coming year and learn what he 
is doing. 

3. What does he eat? Have you ever 
seen him storing up food as the chipmunk 
does? Open a pine cone and see if you 
can find the winged seeds that the little 
fellow seems to enjoy. 

4. Watch a red squirrel as he springs 
from bough to bough. How fearless he is! 
Do you think that his long bushy tail 
helps him in making such long leaps? 

5. Notice how active he is on moon- 
light nights. I wonder whether he chat- 
ters then when the woods are still. Are 
we sure that the woods are still at night? 

6. Nearly all children have seen a 
chipmunk, yet there are very few who have 
closely observed him. Notice the stripes 
on his back the next time you see him. 
Shall we find him in the November woods ? 

%. Have you ever noticed how indus- 
trious he is? Where does he store his 
food? Why does he store it? 
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Although the object of our 
trip is to hunt for squirrels, we 
shall be 
other things tointerest us along 


sure to find many 


the way. I often go out into 
ithe fields at this time of year 
io note the gradual disappear- 
Day by 
day the goldenrod and asters 
fade; nothing is left but with- 
ered stems to mark the spot 
once brightened by their blos- 
Are there any seeds at- 
tached to these old stems? we 


ance of the flowers. 


soms. 


ask ourselves, as we stoop to 
examine them closely. How in- 
teresting even this simple quest becomes! 

Not long ago I received a letter from 
a bright little youngster, asking, “What 
are those little bunches that I find on the 
goldenrod stem?” ‘To know the answer to 
this question is to know an interesting 
story. The children who go for a walk 
with us some day this month may find 
these little “bunches.” Let us examine 
them closely and think about them a good 
deal. Next month we shall discuss them 
in THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 

We may come across a little witch-hazel 
tree in our ramble. The crinkled yellow 
blossoms are welcome bits of color in the 
somber landscape! ‘The little folks are 
always interested in the fact that this tree 
shoots its seeds out of pods. 

Once or twice at least during our walk 
let us listen to the sounds that break the 
stilmess in woods and fields. We should 
try to locate each. This is no easy thing 
to do, but there is a wholesome excitement 
about it that children always enjoy. 


NATURE STUDY FOR THANKSGIVING. 


The lesson for Chautauqua Junior Nat- 
uralists given in Pets and Animals this 


month is on poultry. Many parents and 
teachers may be disappointed that we have 
chosen such a commonplace subject. There 
are several reasons why we thought it 
worth the while. 


IN THE POULTRY YARD 


In the first place, a knowledge of domes- 
tic fowls gives a good foundation for a 
study of wild birds. Then material for 
the lesson is at hand and available to 
everyone at this season. Another reason 
is that during this month a child’s mind 
is directed toward the Thanksgiving din- 
ner. He will take an interest in anything 
concerning the coming feast. We can, 
therefore, secure good observational work 
by the children, and it will be cheerfully 
done. 

A naturalist once said to me that if he 
were giving a first lesson in Natural His- 
tory he would direct the attention of his 
pupil to variation in nature. He would 
have him observe that no two things are 
created exactly alike. If we take our 
children into a poultry-yard some interest- 
ing observations can be made along this 
line. 

It will be very helpful to us to know 
whether mothers and teachers throughout 
the United States have been able to make 
use of the little lesson. If any who are 
interested have suggestions to make in 
regard to this or other work connected 
with our Chautauqua Junior Naturalist 
Clubs, or desire help in Nature Study, I 
shall be glad to hear from them. All let- 
ters enclosing a stamp will be answered. 
Address, Alice G. McCloskey, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, New York. 
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UTLINES, Programs, Helps and Hints for Chautauqua 
Circles; Civic Improvement Associations; Reading Clubs; 
Current Events Clubs; Women’s Clubs, etc. 


PLATFORM OF THE ST. LOUIS CIVIC IMPROVE- 
MENT LEAGUE. 

The Civic Improvement League of St. 
Louis is designed to unite the efforts of all 
citizens who want to make St. Louis a better 
place to live in. Its general purposes are to 
create a public sentiment in favor of better 
administration of municipal affairs, without 
in any way invading the domain of politics. 
The League will work for a strict enforce- 
ment of all the ordinances now existing that 
are designed to make the city clean, healthy 
and attractive. It will work for the enact- 
ment of such other ordinances as may be 
needed to improve the city’s appearance. 
The League’s purposes are not chiefly es- 
thetic, though they all lie in the direction of 
cultivating a taste for municipal beauty. 
The League intends to carry on a continu- 
ous campaign among the people, by lectures 
to the school children, and before social and 
fraternal organizations of all sorts, in which 
the advantages of a finer city will be brought 
home to all. These lectures will not set up 
impossible ideals of city-beautifying, but will 
be addressed to the practical reforms that 
suggest themselves to even the most unob- 
servant persons in their daily walks in the 
city. The League does not hope to trans- 
form St. Louis into another Paris at once. 
The organization will disseminate literature 
on the general subject of city improvement, 
showing what has been, or is being done 
elsewhere. The League will coéperate ear- 
nestly with every other organization that 
has similar objects, and will interest itself 
in the efforts for betterment made by resi- 
dents in all sections of the city. The League, 
in brief, aims to work up steadily a senti- 
ment among the people in favor of a new, 
bright and better improved city. 


ad 


CONVENTION OF THE AMERICAN LEAGUE FOR 
CIVIC IMPROVEMENT. 

The third annual convention of the Ameri- 
can League for Civic Improvement, held at St. 
Paul, September 24 to 26, brought together 
representatives from literally every corner of 


’ the country for the purpose of conference and 


inspiration. The sessions of the convention 
were held in the rooms of the Commercial 
Club, an organization which extended every 
courtesy in its power. Mrs. Conde Hamlin, 
ex-president of the Woman’s Civic League 
of St. Paul, had charge of the local arrange- 
ments, and a series of social features, includ- 
ing an evening reception, afforded great 
pleasure to all visitors. The program for 
the sessions of the convention, as carried 
out, indicated the wide scope of interests 
which the League has come to represent. 

At the first session reports from societies 
were made by the Rev. Marie H. Jenney, 
Des Moines, Iowa; Earle Layman, St. Louis, 
Missouri; Judge W. W. Slabaugh, Omaha, 
Nebraska; Mrs. E. P. Turner, Dallas, Texas, 
and others. 

Miss Jane Addams, Hull House, Chicago; 
Miss Florence Kelley, secretary of the Con- 
sumers’ League; Archbishop Ireland, and 
Prof. Green, of the Minnesota State Agricul- 
tural College, gave addresses. 

Papers were presented as follows: 

“The Public Schools and Citizenship,” Dr. 
Ida C. Bender, of the School Board, Buffalo, 
New York. “Municipal Improvement in St. 
Louis,” by Mrs. Louis Marion McCall. “Ru- 
ral Communications,” by Mr. O. McG. How- 
ard, Chicago, Illinois. “The City Beautiful,” 
by Prof. W. W. Folwell, University of Minne- 
sota. “Municipal Reform in Practice,” by 
Edward W. Bemis, superintendent of water- 
works, Cleveland, Ohio. “Civic Betterment 
in St. Paul,” by Dr. Justus Ohage, of the 
St. Paul Health Department. “The Play- 
ground Movement in Louisville, Kentucky,” 
by Miss Eleanor Tarrant. “The Public Edu- 
cation Association,” by Mrs. W. E. D. Scott, 
of Princeton. “The Architectural Future of 
Chicago,” by Dwight Heald Perkins, of Chi- 
cago. “The Improvement of Harrisburg,” 
by J. Horace MacFarland. “Washington Old 
and New,” by Prof. Charles Zueblin, of the 
University of Chicago. 

The account of the organization of the 
St. Louis Civic Improvement Association, 
with a membership exceeding 1,000 within 
a single year, attracted special attention, 
and furnishes one of the most striking ex- 
amples of what can be done when people 
make up their minds to try. The description 
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of the marvelous developments in rural com- 
munication was equally striking. Delegates 
who had this opportunity to see with their 
own eyes what a resolute and competent 
health officer could accomplish in a city like 
St. Paul, were particularly impressed by the 
work of Dr. Ohage. 

One session of the convention was devoted 
to the Arts and Crafts Movement. The dis- 
cussion was opened by Mrs. W. Martin 
Sherman, of Milwaukee, and an exhibit of 
work by the St. Paul Manual Training 
School in the rooms of the Art Workers’ 
Guild made the discussion concrete and 
helpful. 

Charles Mulford Robinson, secretary of 
the American Park and Outdoor Art Associa- 
tion, and Mr. E. J. Parker, of Quincy, IIli- 
nois, retiring president of the same associ- 
ation, spoke before the convention in favor 
of affiliation of kindred organizations. The 


committee of the League on federation or 
affiliation appointed at the Buffalo conven- 
tion was enlarged and empowered by this 
convention to take such steps as may be con- 
sidered most practical. 

Full proceedings of this convention are to 
be published in “Civic Progress,” a quar- 


terly publication which may be ordered from 
the new headquarters of the League, which 
have been established at 5711 Kimbark ave- 
nue, Chicago. 

In the constitution of the League the con- 
vention authorized the change of “organ- 
izer” to “field secretary,’ and authorized 
the appointment of state field secretaries 
and the election of life and honorary mem- 
bers of the League. The next convention 
of the League will be held at Chautauqua, 
New York. 

The following officers were elected: Pres- 
ident, J. Horace MacFarland, Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania; first vice-president, Edmund 
J. James, Chicago, Illinois; second vice- 
president, Mrs. Louis Marion McCall, St. 
Louis, Missouri; third vice-president, Gen. 
William J. Palmer, Colorado Springs, Colo- 
rado; treasurer, Morton D. Hull, Chicago, 
Illinois; corresponding secretary, Charles 
Zueblin, University of Chicago; field secre- 
tary, E. G. Routzahn, Springfield, Ohio; re- 
cording secretary, O. McG. Howard, Chicago, 
Illinois; these, with the following constitute 
the executive board: Mrs. Conde Hamlin, 
St. Paul, Minnesota; Edwin L. Shuey, Day- 
ton, Ohio; Clement Studebaker, Jr., South 
Bend, Indiana; Frank Chapin Bray, Chicago, 
Illinois; Mrs. W. E. D. Scott, Princeton, New 
Jersey; Mrs. Percy V. Pennypacker, Austin, 
Texas; Albert Kelsey, Philadelphia. 
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PITTSBURG’S EXPERIENCE WITH SUMMER 
PLAYGROUNDS. 

Almost all of our cities have now con- 
ceded the necessity for restoring to the chil- 
dren their birthright, the playgrounds of 
which they have been robbed by the city’s 
growth. As a result of this perception, va- 
cant lots have been fenced in and dedicated 
to the children’s use, school yards have been 
thrown open to them, and in some corners 
of the city parks a small amount of appara- 
tus has been provided for play. But while 
we have acknowledged their right to play, 
and dimly realize that they must have a 
place in which they can play, we have only 
begun to see what play means to them. 

In Pittsburg we have learned by experi- 
ence that children who have grown up amid 
the artificial conditions of a modern city 
do not know how to play, and must be 
taught. We have also learned that in. and 
through his play we have the rarest oppor- 
tunities for reaching and developing the 
child’s moral nature. 

It is not enough to fence in a playground 
or to equip it with sand and swings and toys. 
There is danger and sometimes disaster 
ahead when we gather large numbers of 
children together, unless the impulses of 
the vicious and mischievous are restrained. 
Nor is it enough to place a matron or cus- 
todian in charge of the children. We should 
give them trained teachers, learned in the 
science of play and skillful in the art of 
play, whose influence shall not be chiefly 
in the way of restraint, but in the way of 
encouragement and inspiration. We have 
found that children of all ages play with 
more spirit when they have the right kind 
of an adult to lead them. 

The organization of playground workers 
in Pittsburg has, as the result of seven 
years’ trial, taken the form of a joint com- 
mittee composed of two representatives from 
each of our Women’s Clubs. This commit- 
tee meets bi-monthly, from February to 
June, to plan the summer work. 

This year each large club represented be- 
came responsible for the care, maintenance, 
and part of the support of one playground. 
The smaller clubs united by twos and threes. 
for the same purpose. One of the members 
of the club is chosen as “chairman” of that. 
playground. She has full charge of it, 
though working under the Joint Committee, 
and is assisted by a volunteer committee 
from her club, who promise to give a certain 


amount of time during the six weeks in 


which the playground is opened. But each 
yard has also two salaried kindergartners. 
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who direct the play every morning from 9 
to 12. (Yards are not open in the afternoon.) 

To the force mentioned we have added 
this year another body of traineu teachers 
who give the children over ten years old 
instruction in music, manual training, sew- 
ing, cooking, nature study, and _ color 
work. This latter work is done in the school 
rooms, and forms the basis of the vacation 
school work. We feel that the combination 
of the vacation school and playground has 
been entirely successful. 

Besides the manual work we have been 
able to introduce the circulating library into 
the playground, having thus formed the 
habit of reading among the children, and 
gained large numbers of recruits for our 
children’s rooms in the public libraries. Out 
of this branch of our work have grown home 
libraries and boys’ clubs. 

Flower day has also been an interesting 
feature. Once a week the club members 
owning gardens have sent in lavish contri- 
butions of flowers so that each child might 
carry home a few blossoms, often the only 
thing of beauty in the sordid place. 

In our fifteen playgrounds and schools we 
have reached 5,000 or 6,000 children. But 
I cannot begin to speak of the physical, men- 
tal and spiritual benefit which these children 
have received, or of the value to the city of 
this development of her future citizens. I 
can only wish God-speed to all who are en- 
gaged in this inspiring work. 

Miss BEULAH KENNARD, 
Chairman of Joint Committee. 


— 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY AND DEPENDENCY. 

The Committee on Civics of the Califor- 
nia Federation of Women’s Clubs has sent 
out the following suggestions concerning the 
topic of “Preventing Juvenile Delinquency 
and Dependency:” 


1. Compulsory education throughout the 
school year, with rigorous penalties inflicted 
upon the parents. 

2. Playgrounds well supervised; vacation 
colonies; evening clubs, carried on as. a part 
of the educational system. 

3. Thoroughgoing manual training. 

4. Strict enforcement of the factory and 
child-labor laws, and the raising of the em- 
ployment limit to the age of fourteen years. 

5. Where children are dependent on ac- 
count of drunken parents, these should be 
placed at labor in colonies away from temp- 
tation for as long as their children are so 
dependent. 

A juvenile court with probation officers, 
properly administered, does all that is pos- 
sible for the cure of juvenile delinquency 
and dependency, as witnessed in states 
wore such courts are established. 
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But in this case especially an ounce of 
prevention is still worth its pound of cure. 
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SPECIALIZED SUPPLEMENTARY COURSES BASED 
UPON FEATURES IN THE CHAUTAUQUAN, 

Many persons who have time for supple- 
mentary reading are anxious to specialize 
upon some English-Russian topic. Chau- 
tauqua Institution has arranged the follow- 
ing courses. A fee of twenty-five cents for 
any one course will provide tne reader with 
a short review paper. 

To members of the C. L. S. C., either grad- 
uate or undergraduate, who fill out and 
return the review paper to Chautauqua Insti- 
tution, a seal will be awarded. In the case of 
an undergraduate the seal will be given with 
the diploma at graduation. It is probable 
that one or two other courses may be added 
later in the year. 
Course 7. 

“Saxon and Slav” 

nine numbers). 

“The Expansion of England,” 

Seeley. 
“History of Our Own Times,” by Justin 
McCarthy. 
Course 2. 

“Saxon and Slav” 

nine numbers). 

“History of Russia,” by Rambaud. 

“Russia,” by D. Mackenzie Wallace. 
Course 3. 

“Saxon and Slav” 

nine numbers). 
“The Empire of the Tsars and the Rus- 
sians,” by Leroy-Beaulieu, 3 vols. 
Course 4. 

“A Reading Journey Through Russia” 
(Tue CHAUTAUQUAN, nine numbers). 

“Leo Tolstéy, The Grand Mujik,” by G. H. 
Perris. 

“The Kingdom of God is Within You,” by 
Leo Tolstéy. 

“What is to be Done?” by Leo Tolstéy. 
Course 5. 

“A Reading Journey Through Russia” 

(Tne CHAUTAUQUAN, nine numbers). 

“Memoirs of a Revouutionist,” by P. Kro- 

potkin. 

“War and Peace,’ by Leo Tolsté6v,” or 

“With Fire and Sword,” by Sienkiewicz. 

“Tarés Bulba,” by Gogol. 


(THE CHAUTAUQUAN, 


by J. R. 


(THE CHAUTAUQUAN, 


(THE CHAUTAUQUAN, 
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Course 6. 

“Studies in English” (THE CHAUTAUQUAN, 
nine numbers). 

“Preterita,” by John Ruskin. 

“Sesame and Lilies,” by John Ruskin. 

Course 7. 

“Studies in English” (THE CHAUTAUQUAN, 
nine numbers). 

Wordsworth: “Ode on Immortality,” 
“Lines on Tintern Abbey,” “Ode to 
Duty,” “The Happy Warrior,” “Lucy,” 
“Evening Voluntary,” “To a Highland 
Girl.” 

Tennyson: “Idylls of the King,’ “In 
Memoriam,” “Ulysses,” “Godiva,” 
“Locksley Hall,” “Locksley Hall Sixty 
Years After,” “A Dream of Fair 
Women.” 

Browning: “An Epistle,” “Christmas Eve 
and Easter Day,” “Saul,” “Abt Vogler,” 
“Rabbi Ben Ezra,” “Andrea del Sarto,” 
“In a Balcony,” “The Statue and the 
Bust,” “The Ring and the Book.” 

A circular giving these and other courses 
has been sent out from Chautauqua Institu- 
tion to a large number of graduates, and 
additional copies can be secured by address- 
ing Chautauqua Institution, Chautauqua, 
New York. 

Students of Courses 2 or 3 can, by paying 
a fee of seventy-five cents instead of twenty- 
five, secure a special study pamphlet on 
Russia prepared by Miss Hapgood and based 
upon these books. It will be found most 
valuable for those who wish to make a thor- 


ough study of Russia. 
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A COURSE IN NATURE STUDY. 

Julia E. Rogers, of the Cornell University 
Bureau of Nature Study, has arranged a new 
course for Chautauqua Institution, now avail- 
able by all persons or organizations. A fee 
of fifty cents will entitle students of the 
course to a special study pamphlet of direc- 
tions. The required books are: 


Bound Volume of Cornell Leaflets and 
Quarterlies. 

“Among Green Trees.” 
Rogers. 

“Bird Neighbors.” 

“The Brook Book.” 


ler. 
—=— 


NOTES FROM THE FIELD. 


From New Brighton, Pennsylvania, it is 
reported that a gentleman who has passed 
the age of threescore and ten is devoting his 
energies to collecting and arranging most 
valuable paintings in galleries which he has 
built for that purpose. He has also estab- 
lished a museum, and maintains his studio 
and apartments in part of one of the gal- 
leries. He purposes to make the galleries 
self-supporting, and intends to leave the re- 
sults of his labors to the citizens of his 
home city. The reputed value of his col- 
lection is over $100,000. The benefactor’s 


By Julia Ellen 


By Neltje Blanchans. 
By Mary Rogers Mil- 
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name is E. Dempster Merrick. 


The Bureau of Forestry in the United 
States Department of Agriculture has begun 
to issue press bulletins in order to familiar- 
ize the public with the practical results of 
experiments and investigations. One of the 
latest bulletins from the bureau reports that 
in the average year sixty human lives are 
lost, $25,000,000 worth of real property is 
destroyed, 10,274,089 acres of timber land 
are burned over, and young torest growth 
worth at the lowest estimate $75,000,000 is 
killed. The best forest-fire laws are those 
of Pennsylvania. It is suggested that an ex- 
cellent idea is to placard the trees along 
the roads and trails with notices of the dan- 
ger and warnings of penalties to be incurred 
by those who violate the fire laws. 

At the Philadelphia Public Lavatory, 
which is open the year round, a shower bath 
with soap and absolutely clean towel can be 
had for five cents. Beyond this, a depart- 
ment is maintained for laundry purposes. 
Women may have the use of all facilities, 
including a steam drying room, for the small 
sum of five cents an hour. In the crowded 
districts these opportunities seem to appeal 
to the housewives. 

An Ohio paper advocates the general adop- 
tion of names for farms. It is claimed that 
the farm which is named is more apt to 
be kept up as it should be, and the fact that 
it has a name is a source of pride to the 
farmer boy and girl, appealing to their 
loyalty and love. The claim is also made 
that named farms are easy for the stranger 
to find and a convenience in addressing 
mail. 

The pamphlet report on “School Buildings 
and Grounds in Nebraska,” published by the 
State Department of Public Instruction, con- 
tains the result not only of thorough study 
of rural school conditions in that state, but 
includes detailed plans for a model rural 
schoolhouse, and the compilation of a large 
number of the best contributions on the 
subject of rural schools and school grounds 
which have appeared in periodicals and 
pamphlets within recent years. 

Three booklets issued by The American 
League for Civic Improvement, which have 
had a phenomenal circulation, are entitled 
“The How of Improvement Work,” “The 
Work of Civic Improvement,” and “The 
Twentieth Century City.” They contain 
first-hand and illustrated reports concerning 
what has been actually accomplished for 
Civic Betterment in many rural localities, 
villages, towns and cities of the United 
States. 

The Municipal Journal and Engineer, for 
October, contains an exhaustive report of 
the meeting of the American League of 
Municipalities at Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
Home rule in cities, clean streets, play- 
grounds, municipal accounting, and many 
phases of the problem of municipal govern- 
ment were discussed at this meeting. 


An exceedingly valuable report of a visit 
to the centralized schools of Ohio has been 
issued by O. J. Kern, of Rockford, Illinois, 
county superintendent of schools in Winne- 
bago county, Illinois. 
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CIVIC PROGRESS PROGRAMS. 
‘ 2. Paper: The “Harrisburg Plan”’—the 


Roll-call or “Spell Down”: Naming mu- 
nicipal officials or bodies in your own 
community. 

Local Studies: The Threefold Municipal 
Problems; Political, Economic, Socio- 
logical. Brief statements of the char- 
acter of the local problem. 

Map Exercise: By means of a good map 
someone may point out territorial 
growth of your city or town, the ex- 
pansion of the public service, location 
of schools with reference to popula- 
tion, fire protection, the location of 
parks and playgrounds and their rela- 
tion to the needs of the public, notable 
deficiencies. 

Symposium: Factors in Municipal Good 
Government. The Press, Pulpit, Plat- 
form, Parent, Pedagogue, Pupil, Pol- 
itician, Patriot—some things each 
should do. If possible secure recog- 
nized representatives who can speak 
briefly. 

Review: A Civic Program and First 
Steps in Civic Progress. (See Part 
II, Civic Progress Program, and St. 
Paul’s Civic Creed, THE CHAUTAU- 
QUAN, October, 1902, making the ap- 
plication in the light of this month’s 
topic.) 

General Discussion: What Can We Do 
About It Now—as Individuals and as 
an Organization? Select two to open, 
representing the individual and the 
club, and one or two to close the dis- 
cussion of ways and means of influ- 
encing your own city for the better. 

Excursions: Interesting and profitable 
visits may be arranged for individ- 
uals or groups who shall go to public 
institutions, meetings of city council, 
board of education, and other munici- 
pal bodies, and report what they see. 


Ir, 


Spurs to the Civic Conscience: Brief 
quotations from the writings of Josiah 
Strong, Washington Gladden, National 


Municipal League publications, etc. 


a 
CURRENT EVENTS 


DOMESTIC. 


Roll-call: Answered by reports on topics 
in “Highways and Byways”. 

Papers: (a) Digest of the report of Car- 
roll D. Wright, commissioner of labor, 
on the Coal Strike (see papers of Sep- 
tember 3). (b) Lessons of the war 
game of the United States navy. 
(c) Review of the speeches of Pres- 
ident Roosevelt on “Trusts.” (d) Char- 
acter sketches of the late J. W. Powell 
(director of the Bureau of Ethnol- 
ogy); the late Doctor Thomas Gal- 
laudet (instructor of the deaf and 
dumb);. George F. Baer (president 
Reading Railroad), and John Mitchell 
(president United Mine Workers). 


8. Readings: (a) From Secretary Hay’s 


letter to the Powers regarding the per- 


employment of expert advisors, and a 
well-organized “campaign of educa- 
tion. See “Harrisburg’s Advance; A 
Lesson to Smaller Municipalities,” b7 
J. Horace MacFarland. If possible 
secure a speaker to present this topic 
with lantern slide illustrations. 

Forces in Municipal Reform: Summarize 
the platforms of such organizations as 
the National Municipal League, Na- 
tional and State Leagues of Municipal- 
ities, Civil Service Reform League, 
Anti-Saloon League. 

Specialties: (a) Christian Endeavor and 
Young Men’s Christian Association 
Civic Clubs (see publications of the 
National Municipal League). (b) Ait 
Clubs (see “Public Art the Test of 
Greatness,” in Municipal § Affairs, 
March, 1902). (c) Educational Asso- 
ciations (see National Municipal 
League). (d) Civic Improvement 
Leagues (see publications of the 
American League for Civic Improve- 
ment). (e) Anti-Saloon organiza- 
tions. Reports by members. 

Paper: The Inter-relation of City and 
Country Problems. Village and rural 
clubs should emphasize the mutual 
relations of town and country, and the 
need of understanding city problems. 
Many social and economic matters 
must be considered in common. The 
city water supply frequently affects 
rural interests, and unfortunately ru- 
ral legislators in many states decide 
many purely local municipal matters. 
See also “The Town’s Opportunity,” 
Home and Flowers, Jan., 1902. 


6. Prophecy: “The Twentieth Century City” 


—an ideal picture of your own future 
city. See Strong’s “The Twentieth 
Century City,” Robinson’s “The Im- 
provement of Towns and Cities,” Zue- 
blin’s “A Decade of Civic Betterment,” 
and references in bibliography accom- 
panying article on “The Municipal 
Problem” in this issue. 


PROGRAMS. 


secution of the Jews in Roumania. 
(b) From “The Russian yew in Amer- 
ica” (Review of Reviews for October). 
(c) From “The Pit,” by Frank Norris 
(Saturday Evening Post). 

Debate: Resolved, That the government 
of the United States should exercise 
the right of eminent domain, seize 
and operate the anthracite coal mines 
in the interest of the public. 


FOREIGN. 


Roll-call: Answered by brief sketches of 
present Ambassadors and Ministers 
of the United States to European and 
Asiatic courts. 

Map Reviews: (a) Of the physical fea- 
tures of Russia. (b) Locating the 
colonial outposts of Great Britain (see 
Tue CHAUTAUQUAN, Jan., 1901, p. 405). 
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8. Papers: (a) Report of the proceedings 
of the British Trades-Union Congress 
(In London, September 1). (b) Pro- 
visions of the British Government Ed- 
ucational Bill before Parliament. 
(c) How Hayti is governed. (d) Char- 
acter sketches of Lord Clive (see 
bibliography accompanying “The Mak- 
ing of Greater Britain” in this issue) ; 
The late Prof. Virchow, of Berlin. 
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4, Readings: (a) From “The Crisis in Fin- 
land” (The Outlook, Sept. 20, 1902). 
(b) From “Memoirs of a Revolution- 
ist,” by P. Kropotkin. (c) “The Ex- 
pansion of England,” by J. R. Seeley. 
(d) From “The Making of Greater 
Britain” (THE CHAUTAUQUAN for No- 
vember). (e) From “The Cradle of 
the Russian Empire” (THE CHAUTAU- 
quan for November). 


[See also “News Summary,” “Civic Progress Programs,” “The Travel Club” and “Sug- 
gestive Programs for’ Local Circles” in this issue.] 


a 
THE TRAVEL CLUB. 


With a few exceptions the Reading Jour- 
ney series on Russia follows in general the 
chronological development of the country, 
but by this plan of studying special local- 
ities, contemporary facts relating to other 
localities are necessarily omitted. The stu- 
dent is therefore advised to read carefully, 
as a background for the entire Reading 
Journey series, Rambaud’s “History of Rus- 
sia,” and then as he studies one locality after 
another, he will find himself constantly view- 
ing the history of the country from different 
points, and appreciating more than he could 
by any other method the vastness of the 
empire and the diverse elements of race and 
language and religion in its composition. 

The C. L. S. C. Membership Book, which 
can be secured by anyone who pays the fee 


of fifty cents, without any obligation to take 
the full C. L. S. C. couse, contains a valu- 
able summary of Russian history based upon 
Rambaud’s work, and is very helpful for 


reference. An excellent map of Russia, 
21x28 inches, can also be secured for twenty 
cents from Chautauqua Institution, Chau- 
tauqua, New York. 


First Week. 

1. Map Review: Physical features of Russia. 

2. Roll-call: The different provinces of Rus- 
sia should be assigned, each member 
reporting on one or more, pointing out 
its location, its race characteristics, 
etc. (See “Encyclopedia Britannica,” 
also map and histories of Russia. 

Papers: Russia Previous to 862 (See 
Rambaud’s History, the C. L. S. C. 
Membership Book, “The Empire of 
the Tsars and the Russians,” vol. I, 
p. 241). 

Pronunciation match on Russian proper 
names: (See p. 156 of this issue). 

Reading: Selections from “Russian Folk 
Tales,” by Ralston. 

Review and Discussion of Tolsté6y’s “The 
Kingdom of God is Within You,” 
chaps. I-IV, each chapter being as- 
signed to a different person. 

Second Week. 

1. Papers: Russia from 862-972 (See Ram- 
baud’s History). 

2. Pronunciation match on Russian names. 

3. Paper: Vladimir and Yaroslaf (See Ram- 
baud’s History). 

4. Reading: “Ily4 of Mirom and Nightin- 
gale the Robber” 
of Russia,” by I. F. Hapgood). 


(See “Epic Songs — 


5. Papers: Some Early Russian Republics 
(See Rambaud’s History). The Jews 
in Kieff and Little Russia (See “The 
Empire of the Tsars ard the Rus- 
sians,” vol. III., p. 549). 

6. Review and Discussion of Tolstéy’s 
“The Kingdom of God is Within You,” 
chaps. V., VI., and VII. 

Third Week. 

1. Roll-call: Answered with items of inter- 
est relating to the Russian Church 
(See books and articles quoted below, 
also encyclopedias). 

Paper: The Black Priests and ThreeGreat 
Russian Monasteries. The Catacombsia 
Kieff, Troytsa near Moscow, St. Alex- 
ander Nevsky near St. Petersburg 
(See “Russia,” by D. Mackenzie Wal- 
lace and especially “The Empire of 
the Tsars and the Russians,” vol. III). 

Readings: Selections from “A Russian 
Holy City” (See “Russia. Rambles,” 
by I. F. Hapgood, or the Atlantic 
Monthly, .Oct., 1894). Selection from 
“Life in a Russian Monastery” (See 
Littell’s Living Age, Jan. 20, 1900). 

Paper: The White Priests of Russia (See 
“Russia,” by D. Mackenzie Wallace, 
also “The Empire of the Tsars and 
the Russians’”’). . 

Review and Discussion of Tolstéy’s “The 
Kingdom of God is Within You,” 
chaps. VIII., [X., X., and XI. 

Fourth Week. 

1. Roll-call: Answered by pronouncing at 
sight five Russian proper names from 
the list published on p. 156. 

2. Papers: Alexander Nevsky and the Ta- 
tars (See Rambaud’s “History of Rus- 
sia,” chap. X., also Wallace’s “Russia,” 
chap. XXII). Peter Moghila (See “A 
Survey of Russian Literature,” by 
I. F. Hapgood, chaps. IV. and V). 

Reading: Selection from “Tards Bulba” 
(See “The Library Shelf’). 

Papers: The Cossacks (See Wallace’s 
“Russia”’). Mogdan Khmelnitsky. 
Stenka Razin (See Rambaud’s His- 
tory, chap. XII.) Mazeppa (chap. 
XXII). 

Readings: Selection from Byron’s “Ma- 

zeppa.” Pictures of Khmelnitsky from 
“With Fire and Sword.” 

Review and Discussion of chap. XII. of 
“The Kingdom of God is Within You.” 
(The six divisions of the chapter 
should be assigned to individuals). 
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THE BROAD OUTLOOK, 


So many tales of foreign countries have 
come to us through the hands of prejudiced 
or ignorant travelers, that with many of us 
our first impulse is to discredit books of 
travel, until we learn who is the author and 
how he secured his facts. If he proves to be 
fair-minded and speaks from his own ex- 
perience, we accept him as a safe guide. But 
there is one sense in which we are all trav- 
elers, taking books and newspapers for our 
guides and letting our imaginations suppiy 
all deficiencies. Moreover, we freely express 
our opinions of what we have seen and 
heard. The problem then is, first to get our 
facts correctly, and then to interpret them 
in a fair spirit. In our Russian studies this 
year the Required Readings will give us the 
facts as they come from the best sources. 
Then whether we secure “the broad outlook” 
or a narrow one will depend upon ourselves. 
One of the best books on Russia available 
for English readers is “The Empire of the 
Tsars and the Russians,” by the distin- 
guished French writer, M. Leroy-Beauliéu. 
It has been translated into English by 
Madam Ragozin, a Russian lady who has 
lived in America for many years, and she 
says of this work, “I feel it an honor and 
a great privilege to be allowed to present it 
in English garb to the nation of all others 
whose friendly, enlightened, and unbiased 
judgment of us and our country we are all 
anxious to secure.” 


Perhaps it may help us in our efforts to 
form an “enlightened and. unbiased judg- 
ment” of Russia if we take as our text for 
the year the following suggestions by M. 
Leroy-Beaulieu (his book was written during 
the lifetime of Alexander III.): 


“Russia is neither Europe nor Asia. She 
is a world by itself between Europe and 
Asia, and, in a way, belonging to both. The 
Russian Empire is indeed, in a sense, a 
European state, as it is a Christian one; but 
it is not a state of our time. If one 
would really understand Russia, one should, 
to look at her, recede some three or four cen- 
turies into the past. . The Emperor 
Alexander III., crowned in the Kremlin of 
Moscow. is not so much the contemporary 


of Queen Victoria as of Queen Isabel of 
Castile. The uprightness of his intentio.s, 
the loftiness of his character are beyond 
all doubt, but neither he nor his people live 
in the same intellectual atmosphere with 
ourselves. He can with a good conscience 
sign wkares that our conscience condemns. 
If, at the distance of four centuries, the 
Russian Tzar takes against his Jewish sub- 
jects measures which recall the edicts issued 
in 1492 by lus Reyes Catolicus, it is because 
Orthodox Russia is not unlike Catholic Spain 
of the fifteenth century. What makes 
it so very nard to understand Russia is that, 
modern as she is if we look to dates, to the 
external side of her civilization, to all that 
she has appropriated of our mechanical 
sciences, to her army and her bureaucracy, 
she is medieval still in the manner and spirit 
of her people. Urban or rural, the Russian 
masses have not felt the breath of either 
Renaissance or Reformation or Revolution. 
. . ». However remote this ponderous Rus- 
sian people may appear to us, however back- 
ward its civilization and institutions may 
seem to us, this new-comer among nations 
has already manifested an original genius in 
all branches of human activity, in arts, in 
science, in letters. The Slav has by 
no means had his final say—indeed, he has 
scarcely yet lisped his first words. ... 
To show us that he has in him the stuff that 
goes to make a great people, all the Russian 
Slav needs is a chance and a couple of cen- 


turies’ credit.” 


A DECENNIAL AND A VICENNIAL. 

For the past ten years each Chautauqua 
season has witnessed tne decennial gather- 
ing of one of the C. L. S. C. classes, and ever 
since the Class of ’82 set the fashion for de- 
cennial gifts by building the beautiful rock 
fountain near the Hall, each class has ex- 
pressed its interest in its Alma Mater in char- 
acteristic fashion. The members of the 
Class of ’92, which this year celebrated its 
decennial, were widely scattered, and in 
spite of the indefatigable efforts of its pres- 
ident, Mrs. Eloise L. Cotton, and other offi- 
cers, only a small proportion of the class 
could be present. Yet the meeting held in 
the Hall of Philosophy August 11 was of 
marked interest. The dark green decora- 
tions made an effective background for the 
bright carnations which are the class flower, 
and for the beautiful banner of ’92 which led 
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tne class through the gate ten years ago. 
The exercises included greetings from many 
of the class presidents and from the officers 
of Chautauqua, Counselor Hurlbut respond- 
ing in behalf of Mrs. Hurlbut, who is a 
member of the class, and Chancellor Vincent 
for Mrs. Vincent, whose absence in Europe 
prevented her from joining her classmates. 
The president announced that a consider- 
able decennial fund had been secured, which 
was to be placed on interest until the prog- 
ress of Aula Christi and also of the new Hall 
of Philosophy could enable the class to de- 
cide where they could bestow the gift most 
fittingly. 

Another event this year was the placing of 
the decennial gift of the Class of ’90, a beau- 
tiful clock, in Alumni Hall. 

Another decade in class anniversaries was 
also marked by the vicennial of the Class of 
*82, celebrated in Pioneer Hall on Monday 
evening, August 11. The ’82’s have the good 
fortune to claim still the president who led 
them at their decennial ten years ago, Mrs. 
B. T. Vincent. Under her enthusiastic lead- 
ership they rallied some fifty members for 
the decennial banquet, the exercises con- 
cluding with toasts by the chancellor, Prin- 
cipal George E. Vincent, Dr. Hurlbut, and 
others. More than eighty members of the 
class registered during the season, a re- 
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markable number for twenty years after 
graduation. The Pioneers have lost not a 
whit of their early vigor, and carried their 
hatchets on Recognition Day and on the 
occasion of Chancellor Vincent’s welcome 
home with all the energy of young recruits. 
They were one of the first classes to claim 
the privilege of giving a column for the new 
Hall of Philosophy, and their vicennial they 
regard not so much as the close of a decade, 
but as the foreshadowing of their quarter- 
century celebration in the near future. 


we 


NEW HALLS OF PHILOSOPHY. 


The dedication of the new Hall of Philoso- 
phy at Winfield, Kansas, tnis summer was a 
significant event in the history of the As- 
sembly, for the presence of a white-columned 
hall, modeled after the Hall in the Grove at 
Chautauqua, is a constant reminder to all 
who visit it that the Assembly is not merely 
a local institution, but a part of a great na- 
tional movement, which has a wide and deep 
hold upon American life. Under the able 
leadership of Mrs. R. M. Piatt, of Wichita, 
the C. L. S. C. has become a most important 
influence, not only at the Winfield Assembly, 
but through all the territory which it 
reaches; therefore the erection of the new 
Hall meant the realization of many hopes. 
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One can imagine something of the spirit 
which pervaded the dedication exercises, 
described by Mrs. Piatt as follows: “The 
Round Table Hour on the first day of the 
Assembly was devoted to the dedication 
service, and a great audience extending far 
beyond the limits of the white columns, stood 


HALL OF PHILOSOPHY, WINFIELD CHAUTAUQUA 


during the ceremony. Addresses were made 
by Hon. H. A. Caton, mayor of the city; 
Rev. William Stophlett, Prof. Vernon 
Squires, and Col. Bain. Dr. George L. Rob- 
inson made the dedicatory prayer. There 
was singing of Chautauqua hymns and pa- 
triotic songs, and a general feeling of deep 
satisfaction in a long-cherished purpose ac- 
complished.” 

Another new Chautauqua Hall is that 
erected for the Assembly at Mt. Gretna, 
Pennsylvania. This Hall, like the old Greek 
temples, is made with an enclosed room 
surrounded with a colonnade of white pil- 
lars. It is the center for ail C. L. S. C. ex- 
ercises, and reports from the Assembly 
state that not only was the interest in the 
Reading Circle very marked, but the whole 
program of the Assembly was on a higher 
plane than ever before. The C. L. S. C. 
Alumni to the number of thirty-one held 2 
very enthusiastic banquet one evening dur- 
ing the session of the Assembly. The chan- 
cellor of the Association and the orator of 
the day were their guests, and a very large 
proportion of the graduate classes of the 
Cc. L. S. C. were represented. 


= 


Follow you the star that lights 
A desert pathway, yours or mine; 
Forward, till you see the Highest 
Human Nature is divine. 


Follow Light, and do the Right— 
For man can half-control his doom— 
Till you find the deathless Angel 
Seated in the vacant tomb. 
—Tennyson. 
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A TENNYSON CALENDAR. 
Goethe once said that a man should hear 
some fine music, see a great picture, and 
read a little poetry every day of his life. If 
this was good advice for Goethe, perhaps it 
may apply with even greater force to us 
who are not cast in his heroic mold. We 
may find some difficulty in carrying out the 
first two suggestions, but any household can 
own a copy of Tennyson, and a system of 
“daily readings” in this poet for the present 
month may make these thirty days an epoch 
in our lives. Dr. Van Dyke in his charming 
volume “The Poetry of Tennyson,” after 
speaking of the poet as one not difficult to 
understand, says: “Get a copy of this book 
(the works of Tennyson) for your very own, 
and if you are wise you will get one that is 
not too fine for you to mark on the margin. 
Read, not as if you were preparing 
for an examination or getting ready to make 
an index, but read for the sake of seeing 
what the poet has seen, and feeling what 
he has felt, and knowing what he has 
thought and if you read thus, I am 
sure it will do for you what Dr. Johnson said 
that every good, great book ought to do—it 
will help you to enjoy life and teach you 
to endure it.” 
The following poems are suggested for 
the thirty days of November: 


1—“Claribel.” 

2—“The Lotos Eaters.” 

3—“A Dream of Fair Women.” 
4—“The Lady of Shalott.” 
5—“Recollections of the Arabian Nights.” 
6—“The Dying Swan.” 
7—“The Lord of Burleigh.” 
8—“Sir Galahad.” 
9—“Columbus.” 
10—“Ulysses.” 

11—“Locksley Hall.” 


AT WINFIELD, KANSAS 
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12—“Locksley Hall Sixty Years After.” 
13—“Maud.” 

14—“Dora.” 

15—“The Coming of Arthur.” 
16—“Gareth and Lynette.” 
17—“Geraint and Enid.” 

18—“Balin and Balan.” 

19—‘‘Merlin and Vivien.” 
20—“Launcelot and Elaine.” 

21—“The Holy Grail.” 

22—“Pelleas and Ettarre.” 

23—“The Last Tournament.” 
24—“Guinevere.” 

25—“The Passing of Arthur.” 

26—“In Memoriam” to Canto XXXI. 
27—“In Memoriam” to Canto LXXVIII. 
28—“In Memoriam” to Canto CVI. 


29—“In Memoriam” through Canto CXXXI. 
30—“In Memoriam,” “The Epithalamium”. 


<2 


A BIBLICAL TEST. 
A literary diversion which would test the 
biblical attainments of the Circle members 
would be the verifying of biblical quotations 
and allusions in Tennyson’s poems. In the 
back of Dr. Van Dyke’s volume on “The 
Poetry of Tennyson” an extensive list will 
be found, and our readers can readily dis- 
cover, possibly in some cases to their own 
undoing, whether they know their Bibles 
as well as Tennyson did. 
‘= 
HOW TO USE THE MEMBERSHIP BOOK. 
Our Reading Journey article this -month 
introduces us to the beginnings of Russia, 
and the Reading Journey plan as a whole 
will follow the chronological development of 
the country. In studies of this kind based 
upon localities, however, some variations 
from chronological order are unavoidable. 
Hence members are advised to make early 
acquaintance with their outline of Russian 
history in the Membership Book, and study 
it thoroughly. Such a background of history 
will make every step of the Journey inter- 
esting and instructive, whether for the time 
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being we are looking upon Russia of the fif- 
teenth or of the twentieth century. 


Many of our most successful writers have 
drawn their material from scenes and in- 
cidents close at hand, yet seemingly so com- 
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nonplace that less gifted people would never 
have thought of finding inspiration in them. 
We are reminded of this fact by our studies 
in English for the present month, which sug- 
gest to us that even with people of moder- 
ate literary abilities there are two ways of 
telling a story, and that practice in this as 
in everything else will develop our powers. 
The editor suggests that a half-dozen mem- 
bers of each Circle test the principles of the 
article on “narration,” by taking the Circle 
itself as their theme. They might select 
some one incident of the past few weeks 
and work it out as suggested in paragraph 1 
of the Exercises, or a larger view of the 
Circle might be given by telling the story of 
some meeting in which the individual char- 
acteristics of the members strongly asserted 
themselves. Let these narratives be read 
aloud at the first December meeting, and 
have the best one sent to the editor of “The 
Round Table.” 


-3 2 = 
OUTLINE OF READING AND PROGRAMS. 
C. L. 8. 0. MOTTOES. 


“We Study the Word and the Works of God.” 
“Never be Discouraged.” 


“Let us Keep our Heavenly Father in the Midst.” 


Cc. L. S. C. MEMORIAL DAYS. 


OpEentnG DAy—October 1. 

Bryran’t Day—November, second Sunday. 
Mitton Day—December 9. 

CoLLEGE Day—January, last Thursday. 
LANIER Day—February 3. 

SpectaL SunDAY—February, second Sunday. 
LONGFELLOW Day—February 27. 
SHAKESPEARE Day—April 23. 


Appi°7on Day—May 1. 

SPECIAL SuNDAY—May, second Sunday. 

SPECIAL SunDAY—July, second Sunday. 

INAUGURATION DAy—August, first Sunday 
after first Tuesday. 

Sr. Paut’s Dav—August, second Saturday 
after first Tuesday. 

RecoGnition Day—August, third Wednesday. 
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OUTLINE OF REQUIRED READING FOR NOVEMBER. 


NOVEMBER 5-12— 

In Tuk CHAUTAUQUAN: “Saxon and Slav” 
to p. 132. 

Required Book: “Literary Leaders of Mod- 
ern England,” chaps. VII., VIII., [X., and X. 
NOVEMBER 12-19— 

In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: “Saxon and Slav” 
to p. 137. 

Required Book: “Literary Leaders of Mod- 
ern England,” chaps. XI. and XII. 


NOVEMBER 19-26— 
In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: “Kieff and Odessa.” 
Required Book: “Ten Englishmen of the 
Nineteenth Century,’ Stephenson. 


NOVEMBER 26-DECEMBER 3— 

In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: “Practical Studies 
in English-Narration.” 

Required Book: “Ten Englishmen of the 
Nineteenth Century,” Russell and Cobden. 


— 
SUGGESTIVE PROGRAMS FOR LOCAL CIRCLES. 


NOVEMBER 5-12— 

1. Paper: Lord Clive and the British in 
India (see Macaulay’s Essay and bib- 
liography). 

2. Readings: “Ulysses,” “Columbus,” and 
“Sir Galahad,’ by Alfred Tennyson. 
(These three poems illustrate Tenny- 
son’s skill in the delineation of char- 
acter and in making each express the 
sentiments appropriate to his own 
time and and his ideals.) 

3. Roll-call: Reports on paragraphs in 
“Highways and Byways.” 

4. Discussion of the following poems of 
Tennyson: “The Lotus Eaters,” “A 
Dream of Fair Women,” “The Lady of 
Shalott,” “Locksley Hall,” and “Locks- 
ley Hall Twenty Years After.” Each 


member should read these poems as a 
preparation for the discussion, and a 


different leader may be appointed for 
each poem. Note in these poems the 
qualities suggested by Mr. Dawson— 
Tennyson’s beauty of expression, his 
sympathetic and accurate descrip- 
tions of nature, his view of woman, 
his attitude toward life and society. 

NOVEMBER 12-19— 

1. Summary and Review of “Saxon and 
Slav,” the selections being assigned to 
different members to sum up and to 
add supplementary material. 

2. Papers: How England Secured Gibraltar 
(see “Gibraltar,” by H. M. Field). The 
beginnings of Australia and of New 
Zealand (see bibliography). 

3. Roll-call: Answered by brief reports 
upon the smaller colonies and outposts 
of England, showing how they came 
into her possession. Each should be 
shown on a map (for list see THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN, Jan., 1901, p. 405). 

4. Discussion: Tennyson’s “In Memoriam” 
or “The Idylls of the King.” If the 
former, follow the outline as given in 
“Literary Leaders.” Let each mem- 
ber be provided with a copy of the 
poem, and secure some one person to 
guide the discussion. If possible, all 
should have read the entire poem. If 
“The Idylls” are selected for discus- 
sion, one general leader should be ap- 
pointed, and the eleven poems that 
compose “The Idylls” assigned to dif- 
ferent members. The order of these 
poems will be found on page 204 of 
“The Round Table.” Those in charge 
of the different poems should call at- 
tention to the special characteristics 


of the poet which they note, and the 
passages most worthy of being re- 
membered. The leader can bring out 
the relation of the different poems to 
each other. Van Dyke’s “The Poetry 
of Tennyson” will be found especially 
helpful. Every member should have a 
copy of Tennyson and follow closely. 

NOVEMBER 19-26— 

1. Map Review of the Physical Features of 
Russia. Each member should prepare 
for this exercise by a careful study of 
the outline in his Membership Book. 

Quiz on Russian History tothe fall of Kieff 
(Quiz based on Membership Book). 

Roll-call: Answered by items of recent 
interest relating to Finland (See ar- 
ticle in The Outlook, Sept. 20, 1902, en- 
titled “The Crisis in Finland.”) 

Reading: The Story of “Ily4 of Mtirom”, 
“Epic Songs of Russia,” by I. F. Hap- 
good, or selections from “The Li- 
brary Shelf.’’) 

Papers: The Black Priest of Russia (See 
“Russia,” by D. Mackenzie Wallace, 
and especially “The Empire of the 
Tsars and the Russians,” vol. III). 
The White Priests (same references). 

Readings: Selections from “A Russian 
Holy City” (See “Russian Rambles,” 
by I. F. Hapgood, or the Atlantic 
Monthly, Oct., 1894). Selections 
from “Life in a Russian Monastery” 
(See Littell’s Living Age, Jan. 20, 1900). 

7. Pronunciation match on Russian proper 
names (See p. 156 of this magazine). 

NOVEMBER 26-DECEMBER 3— 

1. Roll-call: Answered by quotations from 
Tennyson. Each member should give 
five, and the other members, provided 
with pencil and paper, must guess the 
poems from which they are taken. 

Discussion of chap. V. in “Ten English- 
men.” The chapter should be divided 
into sections and assigned to different 
members, who should look up in the 
recommended books additional facts 
or incidents illustrating the subject. 

Reading: Tennyson’s poem “Merlin and 
the Gleam.” Van Dyke calls this “the 
poet’s own description of his life work 
and his clear confession of faith as an 
idealist.” 

Debate: Resolved: That John Bright is 
entitled to Equal Honor with Cobden 
in the Repeal of the Corn Laws. 

Studies in Narration: (See suggestions 
in required article on p. 161. See also 
“The Round Table,” p, 205). 
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THE LIBRARY SHELF. 


“TARAS BULBA.” * 


The scene of Gogol’s famous novel, “Taras 
Bulba,” is laid in Little Russia, and his 
many fine descriptions picture to us vividly 
the characteristics of this wonderful 
ountry. “Taras Bulba” and his two sons 
on their journey to Kieff ride through the 
peautiful steppes which the author thus sets 
before us: 


In the meantime the steppe had long since 
received them all into its green embrace; 
and the high grass closing round, concealed 
them, and only their black Cossack caps 
appeared among its heads. 

“Bh, eh, why are you so quiet, lads?” 
said Bulba at length, waking from his own 
revery. “You’re like monks. Now, all 
thinking to the Evil One, once for all! 
Take your pipes in your lips and let us 
smoke, and spur on our horses, and fly so 
swiftly that no bird can overtake us.” 

And the Cossacks, bending low on their 
horses, disappeared in the grass. Their 
black caps were no longer to be seen; a 
streak of troddengrass alone showed a trace 
of their swift flight. 

The sun had long looked forth from the 
clear heavens, and inundated the steppe 
with his quickening, warming light. All 
that was dim and sleepy in the Cossacks’ 
minds. flew away in a twinkling; their 
hearts fluttered like birds. 

The farther they penetrated the steppe, 
the more beautiful it became. Then all 
the South, all that region which now con- 
stitutes New Russia, even to the Black 
Sea, was a green virgin wilderness. No 
plough had ever passed over the immeasur- 
able waves of wild growth; the horses 
alone, hiding themselves in it as in a forest, 
trod it down. Nothing in nature could be 
finer. The whole surface of the earth pre- 
sented itself as a green-gold ocean, upon 
which were sprinkled millions of different 
flowers. Through the tall, slender stems 
of the grass peeped light-blue. dark-blue, 
and lilac star-thistles; the yellow broom 
thrust up its pyramidal head; the parasol- 
shaped white flower of the false flax shim- 
mered on high. A wheat-ear, brought God 
knows whence, was filling out to ripening. 
About their slender roots ran partridges 
with outstretched necks. The air was filled 
_with the notes of a thousand different birds. 
In the sky, immovable, hung the hawks, 
itheir wings outspread, and their eyes fixed 
intently on the grass. The cries of a cloud 
of wild ducks, moving up from one side, 
were echoed from God knows what distant 
lake. From the grass arose, with measured 
sweep, a gull, and bathed luxuriously in the 
blue waves of air. And now she has van- 
ished on high, and appears only as a black 
lot: now she has turned her wings, and 
shines in the sunlight. ; 

In the evening the whole steppe changed 
its aspect. All its varied expanse was 
bathed in the last bright glow of the sun; 
and it grew dark gradually, so that it could 
be seen how the shadow flitted across it, 


and it became dark-green. The mist rose 
more densely; each flower, each blade oi 
grass, emitted a fragrance as of amber, and 
the whole steppe distilled perfume. Wide 
bands of rosy gold were dasheu across the 
dark-blue heaven, as with a gigantic brush; 
here and there gleamed, in white tufts, 
light and transparent clouds; and the fresh- 
est, most bewitching of little breezes barely 
rocked the tops of the grass-blades, as on 
the sea-waves, and almost stroked the 
cheek. All the music which had resounded 
through the day had died away, and given 
place to another. The striped marmots 
crept out of their holes, stood erect on 
their hind legs, and filled the steppe with 
their whistle. The whirr of the grass- 
hoppers had become more distinctly audi- 
ble. Sometimes the cry of the swan was 
heard from some distant lake, and rang 
through the air like silver. The travelers 
halted in the midst of the plain, selected 
a spot for their night encampment, made 
a fire and hung their kettle over it, in 
which they cooked their oatmeal; the steam 
arose and floated aslant in the air. Having 
supped, the Cossacks lay down to sleep, 
after hobpvling their horses, and turning 
them out to graze. They lay down in their 
svitkas. The stars of night gazed directly 
down upon them, They heard the count- 
less myriads of insects which filled the 
grass; all their rasping, whistling, and 
chirping resounded clearly through the 
night, softened by the fresh air, and lulled 
the drowsy ear. If one of them rose and 
stood for a time, the steppe presented 
itself to him strewn with the sparks of the 
glow-worms. At times the night sky was 
illumined in spots by the glare of burning 
dry reeds, along pools or river bank; and 
dark flights of swans flying to the north 
were suddenly lighted up by the silvery, 
rose-colored gleam, and then it seemed as 
though red kerchiefs were floating in the 
dark heavens. 

The travelers proceeded without any ad- 
venture. They came across no villages. 
*Twas ever the same boundless, waving, 
beautiful steppe. Only at intervals the 
crests of distant forests shone blue, on one 
hand, as they stretched along the banks of 
the Dniepr. Only once did Taras point out 
to his sons a small black speck far away 
on the grass, sayins, “Look, children! 


yonder gallops a Tatar.” The little head , 


with mustaches fixed its narrow eyes 
straight upon them from the distance, 
snuffing the air like a greyhound, and disap- 
peared like an antelope on perceiving that 
the Cossacks were thirty strong. “And 
now, children, try to overtake the Tatar! 
And don’t try: you would never catch him 
to all eternity; he has a horse swifter than 
my Devil.” But Bulba took precautions, 
fearing hidden ambushes. They galloped 
along the course of a small stream, called 
the Tatarka, falling into the Dniepr; rode 
into the water with their horses, and swam 
long to conceal their trail; and then climb- 
ing out on the shore, continued on their 
road.—From “TJaras Bulba,’ permission of 
T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
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FROM THE CIRCLES. 


Pendragon took his seat at the Round 
Table with a peculiarly elated air, ren arking 
as he did so, “True chivalry does still exist 
in spite of strikes and rumors of strikes.” 

Be good enough to listen to this message 
from Mr. Z. L. White, owner of a large dry 
goods store in Columbus, Oaio: 

“I’m glad to report the names of sixty- 
three members of the Class of 1906. We 
have established a Chautauqua reading room 
in our store, with a half-dozen sets of this 
year’s books, which are at the service of 
those who become members of the C. L. 8S. C. 
Quite a number will also buy their own 
books.” 

“Isn’t it odd that more people haven’t tried 
this plan before?” continued Pendragon. 
“Think of the many bright young people em- 
ployed in our large stores who would like to 
do something in the way of self-improvement 
and yet don’t know just how to go about it. 
If you suggest to them a five-dollar course, 
the timorous ones fear to venture, and drift 
along waiting for some easier way to open. 
This Columbus plan gives everybody a 
chance to test the experiment at an expense 
of only fifty cents for the fee, and puts the 
books within easy reach. After spending a 
morning selling things to people who won’t 
always buy what you think they ought to, 
fancy what a pleasant diversion in the noon 
hour to dip into ‘Ten Englishmen of the 
Nineteenth Century,’ and catch a glimpse of 
John Bright and Cobden fighting for the re- 
peal of the corn laws. It really dignifies the 
business of trading with our fellow-men tre- 
mendously when we realize that some day 
commerce and trade are certainly going to 
bring in the Golden Age of codperation, 
which is only another name for brotherhood, 
that 

‘One far-off divine event 

To which the whole creation moves. 


= 


“T can’t quote poetry,” put in the delegate 
from Chautauqua, “but I was one of those 
who rang the Bryant Bell on the first of 
October, and as I’m a new member of 1906, 
I feel that I’ve been particularly well in- 
itiated. All of the old residents cssured me 
that there never had been such a first of 
October. It was cold and damp and the 
wind blew fiercely across the lake. Never- 
theless, some thirty of us rallied at the Pier 
and rang the historic old bell till we were 
sure even the Chautauquans in Japan could 
hear it. Then we took luncheon together in 


the spacious dining-room of one of the cot- 
txges which was hospitably offered us, and 


closed the exercises with brief speeches by 
representatives of the S. H. G. and the A 
M. Martin Circle of Chautauqua, various 
officers of the Institution who were with us, 
and a delegate from the circle at Panama. 
We all saw visions of future ‘Opening Days’ 
when the circles from all the regions round 
about should send delegates to help ring in 
the new year. 

“Now that the business offices of the In- 
stitution are established at Chautauqua, the 
town is awakening to new activity. Electric 
lights will make our streets cheerful at 
night, and the air is full of plans for social 
enterprises. The new men’s club and the 
girls’ club are to have a fine gymnasium at 
their disposal, and the two Chautauqua Cir- 
cles will make it possible for those who run 
to read also if they choose. I might also 
mention that the interest in the C. L. S. C. 
this year seems to be something quite phe- 
nomenal. hey tell me that our new. Class 
of 1906 is fast doubling up on last year’s 
class, and as I’ve passed the Administration 
building in the evenings for the past two 
weeks, I should say that the force were 
working night and day to keep up with the 


orders.” 
<= 


“Your allusion to Panama reminds me,” 
said Pendragon, “not of the canal problem, 
but of the little town in Chautauqua county 
which you mentioned. The circle there has 
recently had quite a unique gift—a bequest 
from a former member of the C. L. S. C. of 
a full set of the books, CHAUTAUQUAN, and 
membership fee for the year, the recipient 
to be selected by the circle. I haven’t heard 
all the details, but some day I shouldn’t be 
surprised if we should hear of a free library 
in Panama, whose beginnings will be traced 
to this free set of books. The spirit of giv- 
ing is apt to be contagious. 

“The Empire State as a whole is so thor- 
oughly awake and their delegation so large,” 
continued Pendragon, “that except for their 
courtesy and good nature, we might expect 
to hear them applying the Russian proverb 
so aptly quoted by Miss Hapgood, ‘Brother, 
don’t sit on my soul.’ But the Trinity Circle 
of Newburgh has been peculiarly favored re- 
cently, and we must hear of their adventures 


without delay.” 


“The knightly impulse ‘to ride abroad’ 
seized us in June,” explained the Newburgh 
delegate, “and an invitation to visit John 
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Burroughs at ‘Slabsides’ came to us as a 
special dispensation of Providence. The ex- 
perience seems almost like a dream as I 
think of it—our little company of thirty 
pilgrims, alighting from the train, the digni- 
fied courtesy of our host who came to the 
station to meet us, and then our tramp 
through the woods by a winding forest path 
to the charming rustic home, in the great 
living room of which we were made as wel- 
come as if we had been old friends. After 
luncheon, which we couldn’t help. feeling 
should have been of ‘Locust and Wild 
Honey,’ though we were glad it was not, we 
wandered around out-of-doors. Of course, 
we all felt the fascination of our host’s per- 
sonality. Even those of our company who 
didn’t know whether Wake Robin was a bird 
or a flower, became for the time being enthu- 
siastic nature students, and as our genial 
host took us to call upon his various feath- 
ered friends in their charming homes, we 
felt quite a sense of disappointment when we 
found some of them unavoidably absent. 
The camera delegation of our party really 
hesitated about taking snap shots, under the 
circumstances, but our host assured us that 
his bird neighbors would not consider it a 
breach of courtesy. The last glimpse we had 
of Mr. Burroughs was as he stood in the 
portal of his beautiful woodland home and 
bade us all good-by. Our circle opens its 
new year with the brightest outiook we 
have yet had, and that is saying a great 
deal.” 


“If you ask me,” said the member from 
Wichita, Kansas, as Pendragon’s sweeping 
glance rested upon her, “‘What’s the matter 
with Kansas?’ I can tell you—nothing! If 
the Chautauqua Institution has to work day 
and night, we are partly responsible, for our 
people are planning their year in thorough 
Kansas fashion—that is, the circles are 
starting early. Another point to be noted is 
that our old circles are each adding a few 
new members. I'd like to impress this upon 
the 1905 circles who are just starting their 
second year. We find that a few new mem- 
bers not only add to the strength and long 
life of the circle, but bring in an element of 
freshness which often gives quite a different 
tone to the new year’s work. We hear of 
very many new circles in our state, and it 
seems to be true that most of them are 
started by old members. This shows what 
loyal Chautauquans we are in Kansas. You 
ask if we have men in our circles. Cer- 
tainly we do—a notable collection of them. 
I have an idea that we hold the record for 
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well balanced circles, but of course I don’t 
want to claim too much. Still, it is really 
surprising to see how the English-Russian 
year seems to appeal to people.” 


“That phrase ‘club husbands’ always gives 
me a slight chill,” murmured Pendragon, as 
he ran hastily over a note just brought by 
the Oklahoma Courier. “The Pond Creek 
delegate could not get here, but she sends 
such a bright report, and it is so evident that 
the ‘club husbands’ are loyal, one of them 
having given the circle a club room, that I 
can almost forgive them for staying out in 
the cold. Evidently these twenty-eight good 
Chautauquans are well equipped. They 
meet regularly in their club room, which 
they are furnishing as opportunity offers. 
One very pleasant feature of the circle is the 
associate membership list, which permits 
the older members whose health or cares in- 
terfere with regular work to take some part. 
I judge that this list is limited. Evidently 
it does not interfere with hard study, for 
the president appoints a program committee 
of three members to serve for two months, 
and they exercise quite autocratic powers 
for the time being. The circle members en- 
joy occasional periods of relaxation when 
they set themselves zealously to entertain 
their husbands and sweethearts, with what 
success may be imagined. The significance 
of the name of the circle, ‘Mistletoe,’ per- 
haps needs explanation. They tell us that 
it is the emblem of ‘sunny Oklahoma.’ ” 


“If you'll pardon the expression, I think 
we’ve scored a point over the Oklahoma 
circle.” The speaker proved to be a dignified 
representative of Yankeedom, so her sport- 
ing phraseology was regarded indulgently. 


“The Oklahoma Chautauquans entertain 
their husbands, but we invite ours to enter- 
tain us! Our circle meets in the afternoons 
usually, but once every month we meet in 
the evening, and our associate members, 
who are men, take charge of the program. 
They can ask us to serve on it if they choose, 
but it is understood that they are to have 
the lion’s share. Usually a debate is one 
feature of the program, and it draws our 
fire, I can tell you. Sometimes the women 
take one side and the men the other, and 
woman’s intuition pitted against man’s logic 
often brings out some amusing characteris- 
tics on both sides. Then again, we have men 
and women on each side of the question, and 
when a husband and wife happen to be on 
the same side their home conversation for 
a week preceding the debate becomes in- 
tensely enthusiastic, as they fortify each 
other with arguments. Of course, when they 
are on opposite sides it works the other way, 
and their preliminary arguments over the 
tea-cups at home make them wonderfully 
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keen when it comes to the final battle. We 
all regard these monthly meetings as in- 
spiring occasions, and they have become so 
popular that we’ve been obliged to put a 
number of applicants on the waiting list.” 


“I’m trying to discover the delegate from 
the Pieria Circle, of Waltham, Massachu- 
setts,” observed Pendragon, as he scanned 
the New England arc of the Round Table. 
“Our Yankee contingent is a big one this 
fall, and I hear of a number more just or- 
ganizing who are unable to be present at 
this session.” 

A slight shifting of chairs soon brought to 
the front the missing member, who responded: 

“Our Pieria Circle tried an experiment last 
year which worked very well, and we shail 
follow the same plan this year with slight 
modifications. You cee, we have a number 
of graduates, who, with the proper Chautau- 
qua spirit, want to ‘specialize,’ so we divide 
our circle into two groups. The graduates 
under the leadership of our president take 
the ‘Reading Journey Through Russia’ as 
the basis of their work. As we have a good 
public library, they are to reed supplemen- 
tary books on the subject and make all sorts 
of researches until they become thoroughly 
Russified. Meanwhile, the undergraduates 
are following the broader outlines of the 
regular course, led by our vice-president. 
Each division meets once a month on dif- 
ferent nights, but all members are welcome 
to both divisions. It is a special advantage 
to the undergraduates to have the graduates 
able to throw so much light on the Russian 
part of the course, and on the other hand, 
the graduates feel their responsibility for 
the younger division, and are able to show 
them how much a previous broad outlook 
helps to give a background for special study. 
Last summer we closed our year with a 
trolley ride to Concord and Lexington, and 
remembering that the altruistic spirit is an 
essential part of Chautauqua, we asked the 
Daughters of the American Revolution to go 
with us. Of course, we had our reward in 
the amount of enthusiasm as well as erudi- 
tion which developed in the journey.” 


<2 


“Let me take that volume of Emerson, 
please,” said a Western member. “I’ve 
been on several historical pilgrimages in dif- 
ferent parts of our country, and a certain 
quotation from Emerson always runs 
through my mind at such times. Here it is: 
‘The imagination must be fed with objects 
immense and eternal, then it will be a god 
always approached, never touched, always 
giving health.’ Of course, out here in Idaho 
we haven’t many historic monuments to give 
us the proper thrill, but our mountains help 
a great deal, and our new circle of 1906’s 
in Cadwell, to which I have the honor to be- 
long, has taken for its name the Indian 
meaning of Idaho, ‘Gem of the Mountains.’ 
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We learn of another circle at St. Antony and 
one at Wallace, whose acquaintance we hope 
to make. To our Eastern friends we may 
seem somewhat isolated, but when I think 
of two Chautauqua readers whom I met last 
week, living on a ranch in Montana, 100 
miles from a railroad, it seems as if our 
lines had fallen in the heart of civilization.” 


= 


“Speaking of isolation,’ remarked Pen- 
dragon, “let me read you two letters that 
have come to me from Navnaaen, Norway. 
They will introduce our 1906 members to a 
very enthusiastic classmate, and remind 
those of us who are older that the Chautau- 
qua fire can kindle a blaze in almost any 
part of the world just as readily now as it 
did twenty years ago. Here is the first: 


“‘T am a Norse teacher in a backwoods 
parish. In such a position one feels the want 
of knowledge perhaps more acutely than in 
any other social situation. Just now I by the 
merest chance got hold of a couple of pages 
of The Forum containing a fragment of an 
article concerning the Chautauqua move- 
ment. I instantly thought: Here is some- 
thing for me. Why have we not here in 
Norway an institution like this? I wish to 
enter one of the circles if possible, in order 
to have my studies directed and planned in- 
stead of reading et random. I know English 
enough to read English books.’ 


“Of course, you can imagine the reply that 
was sent him, and here is his second letter. 
It doesn’t need any comment, but I believe 
every member of 1906 who reads it will reg- 
ister a vow not to let his faraway Norse com- 
rade outdo him in his determination to pass 
the Golden Gate four years hence: 

“*Your favor with books, circulars, etc., is 
at hand. I thank you sincerely for the interest 
shown a foreigner and stranger, and return 
a heartfelt good wish for the Chautauqua 
Idea. In a Youth’s Association, of which I 
am a member, I read a paper, it was but yes- 
terday, containing an explanation of the 
Chautauqua Idea. I had a round of app‘ause, 
and the president of the association was 
right in naming the C. L. S. C. “the nearest 
realization of the democratic ideal he had 
heard of till that day.” It has so inspired me 
with enthusiasm that I cannot possibly wait 
for October 1 to come around before I am 
enrolled as a Chautauquan. I mean to pur- 
sue the course till I shall be able to gradu- 
ete, whether it be in ’05 or ’06. Perhaps I 
may go to Chautauqua to pass the Golden 
Gate to hear and see for myself.’ ” 


= 


“Winona-Chautauqua readers,” resumed 
Pendragon, “had their first graduating class 
at Winona, Indiana, Assembly this summer. 
Perhaps the Louisville, Kentucky, delegate 
who was there will let us know more 
about it.” 
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“It goes without saying,” responded the 
Kentucky member, “that the first Recogni- 
tion Day was a success, for Bishop Vincent 
was with us, and his presence was an in- 
spiration and a benediction. We planned all 
the arrangements carefully, as we were lay- 
ing the ground work for all future Recog- 
nition Days at Winona. We formed a So- 
ciety of the Hall in the Grove at Winona 
Lake, and we are planning for a half-dozen 
local societies at other points where Winona 
Chautauqua readers have graduated in con- 
siderable numbers. Speaking for our Louis- 
ville circle, I can say that we anticipate a 
splendid winter’s work. We have added a 
half-dozen new members, and expect to find 
England and Russia subjects that will kindle 


our enthusiasm,” 


At this point one of the Illinois delegates 
arrested Pendragon’s attention. “I think 
this is really a very opportune moment,” she 
said, “to speak of our alumni at Rochelle. 
The society has been most efficient, and I 
can’t recommend a better plan for increas- 
ing the Chautauqua spirit in a community 
than by organizing a strong S. H. G. Ours 
was started by a member of the Class of ’94. 
We are only five years old, but our annual 
reunions are most delightful occasions. At 
these gatherings, when we officially welcome 
the new graduates into our society, every old 
graduate feels the inspiration also, and re- 
solves to make progress in his intellectual 
life and to help others as well. Our reunion 
and banquet were held this year at the Hotel 
Delos. The banquet hall was decorated with 
the class flower, and various brief addresses 
helped the graduates to feel the breadth of 
the organization of which they are a part. 
The chief address of the evening was on 
‘The Relation of Chautauqua to Universal 
Education.’ ” 


SUMMER ASSEMBLIES FOR 1902 


“It’s most surprising,” said Pendragon, as 
he glanced over three or four letters, “to 
see how these indefatigable Southern people 
manage to get their work started so early in 
spite of the warm weather. Beside the dele- 
gates who are with us, from only one of 
whom we can hear today, here are letters 
from North and South Carolina, Georgia, 
Mississippi, and Texas, all eager to begin 
work, and full of delightful anticipations. 
But we must give a sepcial welcome to our 
new Alabama delegate, who lives at Citron- 
elle, a name that we naturally associate with 
spicy breezes and all the charms of the 
Southland.” 

The Citronelle member hereupon ex- 
plained that she had received her Chautau- 
qua inspiration at the Monteagle Assembly 
this summer, up in the Tennessee mountains, 
and having joined the class there, was trying 
to do as she was sure John Ruskin would 
have done, when he thought he’d found a 
good thing—get some people together and 
tell them about it. 


<< 


As Pendragon prepared to close the ses- 
sion, another voice was heard: 

“Perhaps you’d like to know before the 
Round Table adjourns,’ remarked one of 
the Eastern delegates, “that I’ve just come 
from the Pacific Coast on my way from 
Japan, and left Chautauqua affairs there in 
a fine state of activity. It was too early to 
get definite returns, but I found circles at a 
great many different points, and heard of 
others just starting. By the way, our Japan 
circle at Yokohama sent a special message. 
They want at least a dozen sets of books 
and magazines. They are a bright set of 
young people. One of them is conducting 
a Chautauqua Junior Naturalist Club in her 
school, and told me that it was a great suc- 
cess.” 


SUMMER ASSEMBLIES FOR 1902. 


(Continued from October.) 


OTTAWA, KANSAS. 

The Chautauqua Assembly at Ottawa, 
Kansas, closed July 18, after a ten-days’ 
session of unusual interest, both in regular 
attendance and in class work. A valuable 
educational feature was the literature de- 
partment, and the Church and Civic Con- 
gress, a new project inaugurated this year, 
pad such able exponents as Dr. Josiah 
Strong, Prof. Graham Taylor, Rev. Chas. 
Sheldon, and Dr. Fredenhagen. The C. L. 
S. C. department was under the efficient 
leadership of Mrs. Alma F. Piatt, of Wichita, 
Kansas. Mrs. Piatt conducted a Round Ta- 


ble each day, and a tent was erected for C. 
L. S. C. headquarters, with the result that 
many new readers were enrolled for the com- 
ing year. Rev. H. W. Chaffee, of Fredonia, 
Kansas, was made president for the coming 
year, and but few changes were made in the 
board of management. Next year is the 
twenty-fifth anniversary, and the manage- 
ment are planning to make 1903 an epoch 
year in the history of this Assembly. 


PACIFIC GROVE, CALIFORNIA. 


The Pacific Grove Assembly combines the 
pleasures of a seaside resort with the intel- 
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lectual work of a Chautauqua Assembly. 
Among its departments are “Walks and 
Talks by the Sea,” and “Marine Botany,” 
and special attention is given to nature 
study. The classes in art, music, and phys- 
ical culture were well attended, and the 
Sunday-school normal class, under the care 
of Dr. and Mrs. Alden (Pansy), proved at- 
tractive to many. The C. L. S. C. Alumni 
Association has taken its place as-a per- 
manent institution at Pacific Grove, and the 
activity of its members is making Recog- 
nition Day the event of the season. The full 
service was followed on Recognition Day, 
with an address by Dr. E. McClish, the pres- 
ident of the Assembly. A program of pop- 
ular lectures and entertainments was given 
each of the ten days of the session, and the 
platform talent included such well-known 
men as Henry Watterson, who gave his 
great lecture on Abraham Lincoln, and Dr. 
Robert McIntyre. The San Jose Oratorical 
Society gave Gounod’s “Faust” to a large 
and appreciative audience. With but few 
changes the management remains the same, 
and every effort will be put forth to main- 
tain the usual high quality of the- Assembly 
program in 1903. 


PALMER LAKE, COLORADO, 


Glen Park is an all-summer resort, being 
open from June 1 to October 1. The season 
of 1902 has been a very poor one for all 
Colorado resorts, owing to the wet, cold 
weather during June and July. Glen Park 
has more than held its own with the other 
resorts in the state, and has been well filled 
since the first of August. On account of the 
International Sunday-school Convention held 
at Denver, June 26 to 30, the Chautauqua 
management have emphasized especially 
Bible study and Sunday-school teacher train- 
ing. A fine course in these was given under 
the joint auspices of the Chautauqua Normal 
Committee, the State Sunday-school Asso- 
ciation, and the Arapahoe County Sunday- 
school Association. The services of Rev. 
B. B. Tyler, D.D., elected at this convention 
president of the International Sunday-school 
Association, were secured to conduct a se- 
ries of studies on Old Testament history. 
Mrs. J. A. Walker, also elected at this con- 
vention as president of the International 
Primary Sunday-school Association, had 
charge of primary and kindergarten meth- 
ots. Mrs. Hattie Elizabeth Foster, president 
of the New York Primary Union, gave a 
course on primary methods. Rev. C. K. 
Powell, Normal superintendent of Colorado, 
gave a study on the Pentateuch from a de- 
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votional standpoint. A model graded Sun- 
day-school during the Sundays of the Chau- 
tauqua session was held, and the entire 
course was well sustained and very helpful. 
A permanent Village Improvement Society 
was organized, with a view to beautifying 
the grounds and making many needed im- 
provements. Button badges containing the 
name of the society were distributed among 
the many members, and buttons marked 
“Patrol” were distributed among the mem- 
bers of the Junior Improvement Society, the 
Junior Society being thus constituted a sort 
of patrol to prevent the scattering of waste 
paper, and to encourage cleanliness and or- 
der throughout the Park. Just following the 
Chautauqua Assembly, the state Y. M. C. A. 
held their annual Bible study and conference 
here. There were eighty-four delegates from 
the Y. M. C. A., and about forty from the 
Y. W. C. A. This conference was the most 
successful ever held here. The Y. W. C. A. 
have established a permanent home here for 
self-supporting women, where they can ob- 
tain at least a few weeks’ vacation at a nom- 
inal cost. The State W. C. T. U. have pur- 
chased a lot and placed a building thereon 
for permanent headquarters of that organ- 
ization. Miss Cora M. McDonald gave a 
specially fine course of lectures on literature. 
The C. L. S. C. was well represented on open- 
ing day and closing day. There were twenty- 
seven new cottages built upon our Assembly 
grounds during the present season. 


PONTIAC, ILLINOIS. 

Notwithstanding the unfavorable weather 
the Assembly has enjoyed a prosperous sea- 
son. Daily Round Table meetings were held 
by Rev. Geo. M. Brown, Derby, Connecticut, 
who was assisted by Miss Carrie L. Grout, 
of Rockford, Illinois. The meetings were 
well attended, and a number of new circles 
in Pontiac and the surrounding towns and 
communities are being installed as the result 
of interest enlisted at this Assembly. 

ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS. 

The Rockford Assembly was a great suc- 
cess this season, both in point of attendance 
and attractiveness of program. The Round 
Tables were conducted by Rev. Geo. M. 
Brown, Derby, Connecticut, field secretary 
of the C. L. S. C. He was assisted by Miss 
Carrie L. Grout, Rockford, Illinois, the new 
Cc. L. S. C. secretary for this section. The 
meetings were largely attended, and the real 
Chautauqua spirit was strongly in evidence. 
In the Recognition Day exercises many old 
Chautauquans marched in the line of pro- 
cession, and eighteen graduates passed 
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through the Golden Gate. Two new, flour- 
ishing circles are reported for Rockford this 
fall, and numerous readers have been en- 
rolled in other towns. 


ROCK RIVER, DIXON, ILLINOIS. 


Rock River Assembly, Dixon, Illinois, July 
30-August 14, experienced what is, prob- 
ably, the most successful season in its his- 
tory. Not less than 25,000 people were in 
attendance during the sessions. The hotel, 
cottages, and many tents were filled with a 
permanent population. The weather was 
ideal, and everyone is speaking words of 
praise for the Assembly management. Lec- 
tures on travel, industrial conditions, pa- 
triotic subjects, new scientific discoveries, 
schools of Art, Music, Elocution, and Par- 
liamentary Law, discussions of educational 
conditions and tendencies, and the Normal 
Bible School were among the many valuable 
things at the Assembly. The meetings of 
club women, headquarters of the W. C. T. U., 
the Ministers’ Association, college tents, 
and the C. L. S. C. headquarters were cen- 
ters of profitable gatherings. The C. L. S. C. 
Round Tables were specially helpful to the 
large numbers attending them in the dis- 
cussion of live topics. Strong papers were 
read and afterward discussed by volunteers. 
More interest in Chautauqua work was de- 
veloped by these meetings than for some 
years, and the director will arrange for a 
Round Table each day of the session next 
year. Hon. A. A. Krape, of Lena, Illinois, 
who arranged the Assembly program, and 
Rev. William H. Hartman, Forreston, IIli- 
nois, director of Chautauqua work, will be 
retained for the coming year, and all in- 
quiries in their departments should be ad- 
dressed accordingly. The director of Chau- 
tauqua work will be specially pleased to 
give assistance in the organization of circles. 


TEXAS-COLORADO CHAUTAUQUA, BOULDER, 
COLORADO. 

The fifth session of the Boulder Chautau- 
qua Assembly, from July 4 to August 9, 
inclusive, was the more successful both from 
a financial and an educational point of view 
than any heretofore known at that place. 
Nestled in the foothills of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, no more ideal spot for a summer as- 
sembly could have been chosen. The excel- 
lent climatic advantages of this place are 
beginning to be known over the country, 
and the attendance this past season was 
unusually good, every cottage and tent 
upon the grounds being occupied from the 
very first. To the Auditorium exercises in 
the evening vast crowds came from the ad- 
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joining towns, sometimes to the number of 
10,000. Among the most valuable educa- 
tional features of this year’s work may be 
mentioned the primary school work done by 
Miss Eleanor M. Winn. The studio work 
and art gallery under the direction of the 
brilliant young artist, Charles Kent-Owen, 
was also a great drawing card to the Assem- 
bly, and a source of pleasure and pride to 
the patrons. The W. C. T. U. and Christian 
Endeavor Associations make these grounds 
a yearly rallying point, and have built and 
furnished beautiful cottages here. We had 
in Mrs. J. C. Roberts, of Dallas, Texas, a C. 
L: S. C. worker who has never before been 
equaled on these grounds. Eight Round 
Tables were held, and often the discussion 
proved so interesting that only nightfall put 
an end to the meeting. In this way the 
Home Reading Course received a great im- 
petus. Recognition Day was also Woman’s 
Club Day, and addresses were delivered by 
women of national reputation. Already im- 
provements are on foot for next year, com- 
prising among other things the building of 
a large hotel and enlargement of -the Au- 
ditorium. To Rev. Homer T. Wilson, the 
manager of the Chautauqua, and Prof. Ira 
M. De Long, the efficient principal of the 
summer school, is due the great success 
which has attended the undertaking. 
URBANA, OHIO. 

The Urbana Assembly, in its second,year, 
showed, through its attendance as well as 
by the enthusiasm manifested throughout, 
that the Chautauqua idea and spirit has 
come here to stay. The program covered a 
wide range, including science, education, 
politics, philosophy, art, and religion. The 
C. L. S. C. Round Tables, in charge of Rev. 
Dr. Aultman and Superintendent Dr. W. L. 
Davidson, were well attended. A permanent 
Cc. L. S. C. headquarters was established, a 
number of new Chautauqua readers enrolled, 
and some flourishing Chautauqua circles 
installed in Urbana and the surrounding 
towns. It is expected that the Urbana As- 
sembly will become a rallying center for 
the Chautauqua Circles of Central Ohio. Mr. 
Cattern, of the Extension Department, Chau- 
tauqua, delivered a stereopticon lecture upon 
“The Chautauqua Idea” on the evening of 
August 5 to a large audience. The Recogni- 
tion Day exercises were held the following 
day, and many loyal and enthusiastic Chau- 
tauquans joined the line of procession. The 
graduating exercises were conducted by the 
Rev. Mr. Aultman. Mr. Cattern also made 
an address, closing with the presentation 
of the diplomas to the class of six graduates. 
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— has a thousand miniature illustrations. 


PURE, PALATABLE, POPULAR 
Millions are eating Malta-Vita, the perfect food. 
Tastes good — because it is good 


Needs no cooking. Always ready to eat. 
Relished by old and young, sick or well. 


SOLD BY GROCERS 
MALTA-VITA PURE FOOD CO. 
Battle Creek, Mic. Toronto, Canada 





A Feast for Picture Lovers 






they please, satisfy 






©” money. 














296 Broadway, New York 






This photograph shows a corner in the library ofa wealthy woman's 
home. The artistically-arranged pictures on the walls are Cosmos 
Pictures, Only two of them are in frames—the others are mounted with 
our passe-partout outfits—we furnish everything but the glass ; the cost 
of all these pictures was less than one dollar, and the total cost of the 
passe-partout materials, mounts and frames, even including the glass 
—was less than five dollars, Our catalog telling how to do it will be 
sent with five selected standard size pictures and two large ones, post- 
paid, for 25 cents if you will mention The Chautauquan. The catalog 


Complete collections of Cosmos Pictures are in hundreds of the 
most refined and cultured homes in this country. The famous Cosmos 
Pictures have the very highest expression of real and lasting beauty ; 

and gratify the most cultured and refined tastes 
because they are the best and highest attainable examples of artistic 
r productions of great masters, and can be had for a very small outlay 


Address Cosmos Pictures Company 
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SUMMER 


Senator Hanna, of Ohio, delivered an elo- 
quent address to the large audience present 
upon the subject “Capital and Labor.” He 
wore a large C. L. S. C. button upon his coat. 


WATERLOO, IOWA. 


The attendance at the Waterloo, Iowa, 
Assembly was larger than usual during the 
session of 1902, which ran from June 23 to 
July 4. Exceptional interest was shown in 
all departments. A valuable educational 
feature was the Bible work conducted by 
Dr. Solon C. Bronson. The C. L. S. C. is a 
strong feature of the work at this Assembly, 
and has been under the special direction of 
Mrs. A. E. Shipley, the state secretary, for 
nine years. It is proving a strong feature, 
and promises to be a permanent feeder of 
the local assembly. The Recognition Day 
address was given by Dr. Geo. E. Vincent, 
after the Class of 1902 had passed the 
Arches and the Golden Gate. Ten C. L. S.C. 
Round Tables were held. AC. L. S. C. head- 
quarters and a local representative are al- 
ways on the grounds. No special emphasis 
was given to civic improvement, but interest 
is being awakened in the community. There 
have been no changes in the management, 
and the Chautauqua plant seems ample for 
material demands save the need for new 
class rooms and a permanent home for the 
Cc. L. S. C. While the Assembly does not 
hope to build up a great system of summer 
schools, it has a place to do a great and good 
work for the people in its vicinity. 


WATHENA, KANSAS, 


The fourth annual Assembly of the Wa- 
thena Kansas Midsummer Chautauqua, Aug- 
ust 9 to 17, inclusive, was very successful. 
the aggregate attendance was about 30,000. 
Special trains were run on the railroads to 
accommodate the Chautauqua visitors. The 
Assembly season was exceptional in having 
during the entire time agreeable weather. 
In number of tenters it surpassed all pre- 
vious years. The entertainment and instruc- 
tion offered during the Assembly was of the 
highest standard and in accord with the 
true Chautauqua principle. Perhaps the 
most valuable feature of the Assembly was 
Farmers’ Day. The lectures given were 
both timely and practical. Prof. J. D. Wal- 
ters, of the Kansas State Agricultural Col- 
lege, Manhattan, Kansas, spoke on the line 
of “Landscape Gardening,” his subject being 
“Beautifying the Farm Home.” He gave 
many ideas that if practised would do much 
toward making the farm home more artistic. 
Prof. Murray, president of the Missouri 
State Agricultural Society, gave his valu- 
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able lecture on “Fruit Raising.” The daily 
Bible expositions by Rev. M. M. Parkhurst, 
of Chicago, was a valuable religious feature. 
The C. L. S. C. headquarters were conspicu- 
ously place’, and used only for C. L. S. C. 
purposes. Rev. Mr. Woodcock, of Aurora, 
Nebraska, had charge of the normal work 
end Round Table, and the five Round Tables 
held were very interesting. The C. L. S. C. 
books and literature were at all times on 
exhibition in the C. L. S. C. headquarters, 
where Miss E. Jeannetta Zimmerman, of 
Moray, Kansas, was in charge to present 
and explain the C. L. S. C. movement. In- 
terest in the work seems to be growing. 


WINFIELD, KANSAS, 


The ten-days’ session cf this Assembly, 
June 17 to 27, was remarkable in that it 
had no small days. Every day was a day 
full of good things and large audiences. 
The Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs enrolled over 
300 members. The Club Building next year 
will be enlarged and better equipped, and a 
camp established. The departments in art 
and literature and Bible study were largely 
attended, and many of the leaders are al- 
ready re-engaged for 1903. The C. L. S. C. 
work and daily Round Tables, led by Mrs. 
Alma F. Piatt, of Wichita, Kansas, attracted 
a notable constituency, over 100 members 
enrolling for the Reading Course for 1902-3. 
Six members of the Executive Committee 
have made a trip since the close of the As- 
sembly in the interests of beautifying the 
grounds, visiting many notable parks and 
public gardens. Plans for beautifying the 
park, enlarging and multiplying the build- 
ings, extending the work of the departments, 
strengthening and adding variety to the 
platform; in fact, broadening and brighten- 
ing the entire scope of the Assembly, were 
given an enthusiastic uplift by this tour of 
observation and study. 


WINONA, INDIANA, 


The Winona Assembly and summer-school 
at Winona Lake, Indiana, has just closed 
its eighth season. The attendance as shown 
by the gate receipts and registration was 
about thirty-five per cent in excess of any 
other year. A careful estimate places the 
attendance at more than 80,000. The Chau- 
tauqua program proper began July 7 and 
closed August 16. The summer school of 
six weeks was held on the same dates, and 
the registration of students showed an in- 
crease of from three hundred and three for 
1901 to eleven hundred and eight for 1902, 
with more than fifty instructors in the 
faculty. 
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A Complete Standard Bible Reference Library 
The Greatest Religious Book Offer We Ever Made 
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Jamieson, Fausset and Brown’s Bible Commentary. 

A complete commentary—critical, explanatory and prac- 
tical—on the Old and New Testaments, 1380 pages, bound 
in cloth. Former price, $7.50. The body of the work 
consists of notes that are concise, learned, and easily un- 
derstood, that elucidate the difficult passages of Scripture. 


Critical and Expository Bible Cyclopedia 
Compiled and written by Rev. A. R. Fausset, A. M. 
This great work is the result of seven years of labor, by 
the author, contains three thousand seven hundred articles, 
and makes a complete and perfect Bible Cyclopedia. It 
contains 750 three-column pages; 600 illustrations. Reg- 
ular price, cloth binding, $5.00. 


The Life and Epistles of St. Paul. 
By the Rev. W. J. Conybeare, M.A., and J. S. 
Howson, D.D. 

Contains 1014 large octavo pages, many fine illustrations, 
maps, charts, etc., is printed on the same quality of paper 
and is the same in size as Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible, 
and bound in uniform style. There is no work that will com- 
pare with this in giving a lifelike picture of the great anos- 
tle and the work which he did. Formerly sold fur $4.50. 


Cruden’s Complete Concordance. 
By Alexander Cruden, M.A. 

Contains 756 large octavo pages, clearly printed and 
handsomely and strongly bound in cloth. Scripture is the 
best interpre‘er of Scripture, and, next to the Bible, no 
volume is of greater value to the Bible student than 
Cruden’s Concordance. Former price $1.50. 


Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible. 
Edited by William Smith, LL. D. 

Contains 1024 large octavo pages, printed on excellent 
paper, finely illustrated, and handsomely and strongly 
bound in cloth. Anindispensable aid to Ministers, Teachers, 
Families, Sunday School Superintendents and Bible read- 
ers generally. It formerly sold for $4.50. 








Edersheim’s Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah. (2 vols) 
The Authorized American Edition. By Alfred 
E2ersheim, M.A., Oxon, D.D., Lecturer, Oxford 
Univers.ty. 

Gives a full account of the society, life and development— 
intellectual and religious—in Palestine, to serve as a frame 
and background for the picture of Christ The fresh study 
of the text of the Gospels makes this book a historical com- 
mentary on the Four Gospels. Former price $6.00. 
Royal 8vo, 1524 pages, handsomely bound in silk cloth. 


Iilustrated History of the Bible. 
By Rev, John Kitto, D.D., F. 8. A. It contains 735 
double column pages, 220 engravings. p: inted from 
excellent plates. on Sood | oe strongly bound in 
cloth. Former price $ 
No modern writer has ae ibuted more largely to enrich 
the biblical literature of our time, or toclothe with a fresh 
and livinginterest the main personages and incidents in Bi- 
ble History than John Kittoin this magnificent work. Deep- 
ly interesting and instructive, and abounding in striking 
pictorial iliustratioris, it should havea place in every home. 
Over 100,000 copies of this popular work have been sold. 


Concise Cyclopedia of Religious Knowledge. 
Edited by Rev. E. B. Sanford, D.D. 

To the seekers after knowledge this work will prove a sur- 
prising storehouse of information regarding Church His- 
tory, Bible History, Bible Names, Places, Customs, Doc- 
trines, Creeds, Denominations, The Early Church, The Story 
of the Reformation, the various Young People’s Societies, 
Theologians, Scholars, Cathedrals, Churches, etc. Complete 
in cne volume, nearly one thousand pages, beautifully 
illustrated. Regular price, cloth binding, $3.50. 


The Complete Works of Flavius Josephus. 
The celebrated Jewish Historian, transtesed from 
the or‘ginal Greek by Wm. Whiston, A. M. 

In this great work is containe ad the Bietetp and Antiqui- 
ties ofthe Jews. Destruction of Jerusalem by the Romans; 
also Dissertations concerning Jesus Christ, John the Bap- 
tist, James the Just, and the sacrifice of Isaac. Large 
Octavo Cloth, 1056 pages, nearly 100 illustrations. Former 
price, $4.00, 








DIRECTIONS FOR ORDERING 


Send $10.00 and we will forward the ten books at once. 


Send $2 OO and promise to pay $1.00 a month for ten months. 
making $12.00 as a complete payment, and we wul forward 
the ten books at once. 


Send $6 50 and we will forward any six of the volumes you may 
select at once, 

Send $2.00 and promise to a $1 00 a month for six months, 
making $8.00 us complete payment, and we will forward 
your selection of six volumes at once. 











You pay freight or express charges on above plans, and we guarantee safe delivery to any point in the United 
States or Canada. We willsend, by prepaid express, a selection of any book in above list on receipt of $2.50. 
Tak e N oti ce Books are bound in cloth and are perfect in every way. We will take back any or all books, 
that are not satisfactory in ten days after examination, and will return money, deductin 
only the return freight or express cnarges. This marvelous offer is limited, and money will be fee Be 1f the books are exhauste 
and we can not fill your order. As to our respunsibility we refer you to THE CHAUTAUQUAN or to any commercial agency. Established 1866. 


THE S. S. SCRANTON COMPANY, Publishers, HARTFORD, CONN. 
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The Bible Conference was held under the 
leadership of Dr. J. Wilbur Chapman, New 
York, August 17 to the 27th. Nearly two 
thousand ministers of all denominations 
were present and between five and six 
thousand other church workers. In spite of 
Winona’s many new buildings and boarding 
house facilities, including several hundred 
cots placed in the school rooms, a large 
number of the Bible Conference visitors 
were compelled to lodge in Warsaw, about 
two miles distant. The meetings were held 
in six different places: the Auditorium, 
Chapel of the Inn, the large tent “Good- 
Will,” the Hill-Side, the small tent, and the 
Indian Mound. 

A large number of conventions and 
religious gatherings were held both before 
and after the regular Winona program, 
including the Young People’s Conference 
June 30 to July 6; the Indiana Photog- 
raphers’ Association, the Western Writers, 
the Tithers Conference, the National Con- 
ference of the BretLren, the Indiana and 
Ohio Underwriters and others. 

Winona graduated its first C. L. S. C. 
class August 15. We were highly favored 
in having with us the founder of the Chau- 
tauqua movement, Bishop John H. Vincent. 
There were fifty-eight in the graduating 
class, and the procession which marched to 
the Golden Gate was a very long and impos- 
ing one. The Golden Gate was erected near 
the lily pond, at which point it has been 
decided to erect the Hall of Philosophy. 
After the exercises at the Golden Gate, 
Bishop Vincent addressed a vast audience 
in the Auditorium, and gave a most inter- 
esting lecture in the evening. 

Winona has inaugurated a new movement 
and owns stock in the new corporation 
called “The Winona Agricultural and 
Technical Institute,” which has a capital 
stock of $100,000. The following Board of 
Directors have been elected and have 
accepted positions on the Board: Mr. Alex- 
ander McDonald, Cincinnati; Mr. J. M. 
Studebaker, South Bend, Indiana; Mr. E. 
A. K. Hackett, Fort Wayne, Indiana; Rev. 
R. M. Russell, D. D., Mr. A. P. Burchfield, 
Mr. W. R. Thompson, Mr. Albert A. Horne, 
Mr. H. J. Heinz, Pittsburg; Rev. John 
Balcom Shaw, D. D., Mr. Walter M. Smith, 
Mr. C. F. Tietjen, Mr. A. N. Ryerson, Rev. 
J. Wilbur Chapman, D. D., New York City; 
Hon. Hugh H. Hanna, Mr. John Holliday, 
Major W. J. Ricnards, Rev. M. L. Haines, 
D. D., Gen. James R. Carnahan and Rev. S. 
C. Dickey, D. D., Indianapolis. The Winona 
school opened September 16, with the follow- 


ing officers and faculty and eighty-nine boys 
from fourteen states, two from China and 
one from India. Officers, Rev. S. C. Dickey, 
D. D., president; Rev. J. Wilbur Chapman, 
D. D., chancellor; Prof. Henry Ellsworth 
DuBois, principal; Mr. Walter M. Smith, 
president of the board of directors; Mr. J. 
M. Studebaker, ist vice president; Mr. H. 
J. Heinz, 2nd vice president; Mr. E. A. K. 
Hackett, chairman of executive committee, 
and Mr. E. F. Yarnelle, treasurer. Faculty: 
Prof. H. E. DuBois, Lemuel F, Smith, Robb 
Woodmansee, Albert N. Hume, Charles L. 
Olds, Jr., Ethel N. Buttles, Caroline Cory, 
Margaret L. Hill, E. C. Shaver. 

A new building is in process of erection 
in memory of Governor James A. Mount. 
The building will be used for the Agricul- 
tural and Technical school, and wiil cost 
$50,000. 

Some eastern friends of Dr. Chapman 
have donated $10,000, with which to erect 
a building opposite the Indiana State 
University Biological Station in Winona 
Park. The building will be used as a 
dormitory for students during the nine 
months of the year and for the summer 
will be for the free use of ministers of all 
denominations receiving a salary of $700 or 
less. The United Brethren have just com- 
pleted a large building for the use of their 
ministers, and the United Presbyterian, the 
Lutheran, the Reformed, ani the Congrega- 
tional are all making the ettempt in their 
various ecclesiastical bodies to raise money 
with which to establish buildings at Winona. 

The Auditorium will be remodeled and en- 
larged to a seating capacity of 1,500.’ The 
Winona & Warsaw Railroad Company has 
been organized by the members of both the 
Winona and Agricultural and Technical In- 
stitute Boards, they holding the stock in 
trust for the Winona Assembly. This com- 
pany is building an electric line from War- 
saw to Winona, and in connection will have 
an electric light plant and pumping station. 
In a word, the season of 1902 has been one 
of great encouragement and progress, and 
we are looking forward with bright hopes. 


Assemblies at Carthage, Missouri, Spirit 
Lake, Iowa, Lake Madison, South Dakota, 
Des Moines, Iowa, Peoria, Illinois, Ottawa, 
Illinois, Crystal Springs, Mississippi, 


Moundsville, West Virginia, Wellsburg, West 
Virginia, Ocean Park, Maine, Ocean Grove, 
New Jersey, Washington Grove, Maryland, 
Smithville, Ohio, and many others report a 
growing attendance and increasing interest 
in the Chautauqua Home Reading Circle. 
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IMPROVE 
NATURE. 


Man has not yet succeeded 
in his attempt to paint the ° 
lily or perfume the rose. The 
f=, white flour miller has, however. 
=, attempted to improve upon the 
Whole Wheat as a food and failed 
because he has taken a part away 
Strom a perfect whole. Ne 


” SHREDDED 
WHEAT BISCUIT 


is the wheat, the whole wheat, and nothing but the wheat. It is a Naturally Organized Food, that is, con- 
tains all the properties in correct proportion necessary to nourish every elementof thehuman body. “Soft 
cooked" cereals are swallowed with little or no mastication and, therefore, the teeth are robbed of their 
necéssary—NATURAL—exercise, causing weakness and decay. Shredded Whole Wheat Biscuit being 
crisp, compels vigorous mastication and induces the NATURAL flow of saliva which is necessary for 
NATURAL digestion. Shredded Whole Wheat Biscuit builds Strong Bodies and Sound Teeth, and 
makes possible the Natural Condition of Health. 


Sold by all grocers. Send for ‘‘The Vital Question’’ Cook Book (free.) Address 


The Natural Food Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y 





























$100 wont LO¢ 


If there is a piano in your home we 
will send you without charge Seven 
splendid musical composi- 
tions, two vocal and five instrumental. 
Three of these selections are copy- 
righted and cannot be bought in any 
music store for less than $1.00, 
With them we will send four portraits of 
great composers and four large repro- 
ductions of famous paintings of musical 


- i ee... Py subjects. 
H y4N L, L. oy Why We Make This Offer 


| i ae oe ol ae oe 1 oom @ oF oN , - 
We make this offer to reliable men and women 

H y4% I R R ENEWER to enable us to send information regarding our 
Library of the World’s Best Music, 

which is absolutely the best collection of vocal and 
instrumental music ever published. It contains more 
music, more illustrations, and more biographies of 
composers than any other musical library. It is for 
general home use and enjoyment, as well as for 
students. Send your name and address, and ten 
cents in stamps to pay for postage and wrap- 
ping. When writing, kindly mention this periodical. 


The University Society(DeptD) 
78 FIFTH AVENUE 


















Always restores color to gray hair, 
all the dark, rich color it used to have. 
The hair stops falling, grows long and 
heavy, and all dandruff disappears. 
An elegant dressing for the hair, 
keeping it soft and glossy. 


If your druggist cannot supply you, send $1.00 to R. P. HALL & OO., Nashua, N. H. 
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NEWS SUMMARY. 


DOMESTIC, 


September 1.—Bishop Farley, of New 
York, is appointed to succeed Archbishop 
Corrigan. 

2.—The navy is reported victorious in the 
mimic warfare with the army off Long 
Island. Ohio Democrats boom Tom L. John- 
son for president in 1904. 

5.—The president starts on a tour of the 
South. 

6.—The naval and military maneuvers end. 

11.—The battleship Wisconsin and cruisers 
Panther and Cincinnati are ordered to the 
Isthmus of Panama. 

13.—Secretary Shaw arranges to relieve 
the money market by depositing $4,000,000 
with national banks that have unpledged 
bonds and by anticipating the October in- 
terest on bonds amounting to $4,200,000. 

14.—The whole country observes the anni- 
versary of the death of President McKinley. 

15.—Great forest fires rage on the Pacific 
coast. 

16.—Speaker Henderson refuses a renom- 
ination to congress, being unable to accept 
the tariff revision views of his constituents. 

17.—Secretary Hay’s note to the powers, 
urging them under the terms of the Treaty 
of Berlin to force Roumania to treat the 
Jews with humanity and justice, is made 
public. 

18.—Minister Conger reports 
great Boxer uprising probable. 

19.—One hundred and ten are killed and 
many injured in a panic during the National 
Negro Baptist Convention. The president 
starts on his Western trip. 

20.—The navy department prepares to 
send more marines to Colon. 

22.—President Palma requests the United 
States to withdraw the artillery companies 
still in Cuba. 

23.—President Roosevelt is forced to aban- 
don his Western trip and undergo a slight 
surgical operation on an abcess on his leg, 
the result of his recent accident. More 
troops are ordered into the anthracite re- 
gions. 

24.—The cruiser San Francisco sails to 
Panama. Riots increase in Pennsylvania. 
New York Republicans endorse Roosevelt 
for president in 1904. 

25.—Charlemagne Tower, United States 
ambassador to Russia, is selected to succeed 
Andrew D. White, ambassador to Germany, 
resigned. 

27.—Anthracite operators confer with the 
civil and military authorities of Pennsylva- 
nia on the resumption of mining under 
armed protection. 

28.—A second operation is performed on 
the president. President Mitchell replies 
to the statements of President Baer and ex- 
Mayor Abram S. Hewitt. American expedi- 
tions against the Moros meet with success. 


another 


FOREIGN. 


August 31.—The rebellion in Sze-Chuen 
province, China, is spreading and foreigners 
are in great danger. 


September 1.—The Venezuelan rebels con- 
centrate against Caracas. Further reports 
from Martinique indicate a loss of 2,000 lives 
from the last eruption of Mt. Pelée. 

2—Posen, Prussian Poland, receives the 
emperor of Germany with unexpected cor- 
diality. 

4—The empress dowager of China deco- 
rates foreign ministers engaged in tariff ne- 
gotiations. 

5.—The Boer generals confer with Colonial 
Secretary Chamberlain. Haitian revolution- 
ists defeat the forces of the provisional gov- 
ernment. 

6.—Minister Leishman reports a settle- 
ment of the American difficulties with the 
sultan of Turkey. 

7—The Firminist gunboat Crete-a-Pierrot 
is sunk by the German gunboat Panther in 
the harbor of Gonaives, Haiti, and General 
Killick is drowned. 

8—The Colombian insurgents capture 
Agua Dulce aad threaten Panama and 
Colon; the U. S. gunboat Ranger will keep 
traffic open across the isthmus. 

10.—Russia issues an order through her 
minister at Peking to expel foreigners from 
Manchuria. 

11—American officers accompany Em- 
peror William in the German army maneu- 
vers. Canadian ministers in the colonial 
conference in London object to paying a pro- 
portionate share for imperial armaments. 

14.—King Leopold of Belgium will visit 
the United States this winter. 

15.—The U. S. cruiser Cincinnati reaches 
Colon. Archbishop Falconio is chosen apos- 
tolic delegate to the United States. 

16.—Hundreds of converts have been 
killed by Boxers in Sze-Chuen province. 

17.—American marines and a rapid-fire 
gun are landed to protect traffic at the 
isthmus. Venezuelan forces are hard 
pressed by the rebels. 

18.—The shah of Persia visits the tzar of 
Russia. 

22.—Relations between Venezuela and 
Great Britain become strained over the own- 
ership of Patos Island. The U. S. cruiser 
Panther reaches the isthmus. 

24.—A deadlock between the German gov- 
ernment and the Reichstag prevents the pas- 
sage of the tariff bill. The Venezuelan gun- 
boat Restaurador uses the American flag as 
a ruse in bombarding Ciudad Bolivar, but 
renders an immediate apology. 

25.—M. de Witte, Russian minister of 
finance, starts for Manchuria. 

26.—Earthquakes in Turkestan kill or in- 
jure 1,700 people. 

27.—The tobacco war in England ends by 
the formation of the British-American To- 
bacco Company. 


OBITUARY. 


September 5.—Professor Virchow, the fa- 
mous pathologist, dies in Berlin. 

21.—Rear-admiral Burges Watson, R. N., 
dies on board the British battleship Ramil- 
lies at Malta. 





